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Chronicle 


Home News.—By a vote the quickness of which came 
as a surprise, the Senate on May 5 adopted the Democratic 
tax-proposals of Senator Simmons, both for the surtax 
and the normal rates.. The adoption 
of these rates came about as the result 
of a coalition of Democrats and radical 
Republicans, the same combination which has made it im- 
possible for the nominal Republican majority to pass their 
own measures. The surtax rates, as adopted, impose an 
extra tax of one per cent on incomes from $10,000 to 
$14,000, and.rise one per cent more on each $2,000 until 
$28,000 is reached, when an additional one per cent is 
added. Thus incomes over $100,000 are taxed thirty- 
seven per cent, those over $200,000 thirty-eight per cent, 
those over $500,000 forty per cent. The normal rates 
apply two per cent to $4,000 of income, four per cent to 
incomes from $4,000 to $8,000, and six per cent to those 
above $8,000. The Democrats claim that their surtaxes 
will raise $382,000,000 and their normal rates $258,- 
000,000 a year, and that this is $3,000,000 more than the 
Republican rates would raise. On May 7, very much 
against the will of the President, the Senate, through the 
same coalition, adopted an amendment taxing undistrib- 
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uted corporation earnings on a graduated scale rising to 
forty per cent on earnings of sixty per cent. This takes 
the place of a flat rate of fourteen per cent proposed by 
the Finance Committee. On the same day an amend- 
ment by Senator Walsh of Massachusetts was accepted 
imposing an inheritance tax of one per cent on $25,000 
and up to thirty per cent on inheritances above $5,000,000. 


Another struggle between the President and the Senate 
developed from the immigration exclusion bill, adopted 
by both Houses and later sent to conference. It was 
understood that the President was in 
favor of Japanese exclusion, but was 
making efforts to have the conference 
extend the time for the bill going into effect from July 1, 
1924 to March 1, 1925. Following a meeting at the White 
House such a change was made by the conferees, and 
appeared in the report made to the two Houses. The pur- 
pose of the change is understood to be to allow time 
for the difficulty to be ironed out by diplomacy, and if 
possible, by treaty or a new agreement. This change met 
much opposition in both Houses, on the ground that the 
conference had exceeded its powers, and that the fact of 
proposals of negotiation with Japan infringes upon a 
domestic concern. On May 9 the House sent the report 
back to conference. 


Japanese 
Exclusion 


After much criticism had been directed at Senator 
Lodge, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, for 
his apparent inaction on the Harding-Coolidge World 
Court plan, the Senator, suddenly, on 
May 8, introduced a resolution sub- 
mitting a plan for a new world court, 
and requesting President Coolidge to call an international 
conference for consideration of the project. The resolu- 
tion was submitted to the Foreign Relations Committee 
and will be the subject of hearings. Then it will have to 
pass both Houses as a joint resolution and be submitted to 
the President for approval, before it can become effective. 
The plan as presented is worked out to the last detail, 
and contains sixty-seven articles. It was accompanied by 
an “explanation” by Chandler P. Anderson. It is pro- 
posed to separate the present “League Court” from the 
League of Nations and establish it separately according 
to the Lodge plan. The Court would consist of sixteen 
judges, named by a commission composed of ten nations, 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, 
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and five others. Sittings of the Court would be at least 
once a year. Article 33 reads: “ The jurisdiction of the 
court comprises all cases which the parties refer to it, 
and all matters over which its jurisdiction is specially 
provided for in treaties and conventions between the par- 
ties to the case submitted.” Article 52: “ All questions 
shall be decided by a majority of the judges present at 
the hearings.” It is also provided that the signatory 
powers may agree to recognize as compulsory any decision 
of the court, which decision shall be final and without 
appeal. 


Austria.—The London Times recently published a 
somewhat alarming article about the financial condition 
of the Austrian banks in consequence of the great crisis 
occasioned by the unfortunate franc 
speculations. To this the Austrian 
Minister Finance, Dr. Kienbdck, 
replied that the information of the Times was most in- 
accurate. The losses suffered by Austrians were no doubt 
real, but had been greatly exaggerated. The Austrian 
banks, it is true, were engaged to the amount of about 
50,000,000 francs in these transactions. The Tageblatt, 
however, explains that after all the banks of Vienna passed 
through far worse crises during the war and after. Be- 
sides, we are told, only part of the business transacted in 
Vienna is really Austrian. Vienna is a stock exchange 
center for most of its neighbors. Business people from 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Jugoslavia and Poland transact 
their commercial and financial affairs at Vienna. But even 
so, the losses suffered by Austrians have been consider- 
able and commercial life is suffering from them. 

In his last reports to the League of Nations the General 
Commissary for Austria, Dr. Zimmermann, warned all 
those interested in the recovery of the country that the 
overtaxation, now in force, would surely bring about fatal 
consequences both for the economic and the financial 
conditions of the republic. Chancellor Seipel, however, 
continues to take a hopeful view of the situation. In his 
speech on the occasion of the official visit paid to Austria 
by the German Chancellor Marx and his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the Austrian Chancellor referred to the 
passing of winter and the beginning of spring in the 
physical world, and then remarked: 


Weathering 
the Storm i 
ot 


We Austrians felt the first breeze of spring when we succeeded 
in rousing the international interest and active solidarity of 
charitable help in behalf of our endangered country. To this 
solidarity we owe our revival. I trust that Germany, too, under 
the guidance of our excellent guest, has already passed through 
the season of winter storms and found a new spring. I believe 
and hope that the international solidarity which alone can guar- 
antee real peace will before very long become a reality. 


In his answer Chancellor Marx thanked the Austrians 
for their splendid charity to the starving Germans at the 
height of their distress. A striking incident occurred at 
the departure of the German guests. By mere chance a 
group of German children who had enjoyed Austrian 
hospitality for several months traveled home by the same 
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train which the German statesmen used. When the chil- 
dren saw these two gentlemen accompanied by the 
Austrian Chancellor, they cheered lustily. “ It was,” said 
Dr. Seipel, “ as if Germany had proclaimed her unchang- 
ing love for us by the lips of those who constitute her 
future.” Austria, indeed, was feeding and housing these 
starving children while many of her own were and still 
are in dire need. This, in particular, remains true of the 
Austrian Catholic orphanages and similar institutions. 


England.—The session of the House of Commons was 
disrupted May 9 over the Scottish Home Rule bill, which 
was introduced by the Glasgow Socialist, Mr. George 
Buchanan. The MacDonald Govern- 
ment is credited with being favorable 
to this bill, but it had decided to take 
no responsibilities regarding it. In presenting his meas- 
ure to the House, Mr. Buchanan declared the Scottish 
people were unanimous in their desire to govern their 
own internal affairs without any intermeddling on the part 
of a Government predominantly English. They were 
just as determined as the Irish to have their own home 
government, he said, according to the Chicago Tribune 
dispatch, “ although it was not characteristic of the Scots 
to go about it in the same way.” Fifty-five Liberal and 
Labor members and seventy-two Scottish representatives 
in Parliament supported the measure, which also received 
a strong Liberal and Labor support from the English 
side. The opposition to it was led by the Scottish Duchess 
of Athol, who held that Scotland could never stand the 
financial strain of a separate Parliament and who, besides, 
made a direct attack upon the Socialists themselves whom 
she held responsible for the Glasgow slums and other 
unhappy social conditions about which they complained. 
She succeeded in completing her speech before the uproar 
began which grew into a tumult such as had hardly ever 
before been witnessed in the House of Commons. At- 
tempts to “talk the bill out” were successfully met by 
the Unionists, who rose in entire groups to continue the 
debate, with the result that the speaker declined to accept 
the motion for a closure. The upshot of it all was the 
adjournment of the House. The bill which provoked this 
tumult, that finally ended in pandemonium, had usually 
been looked upon as quite an academic matter. Premier 
MacDonald was absent from the session and arrived just 
as the House had adjourned. 


Scottish Home 
Rule Bill 


France.—The last days before the French elections 
were marked by much violence exercised by Communists 
against moderate candidates, and by a shift in interest 

; from domestic policies to the foreign 
situation. This shift was caused by 
the elections in Germany on May 4. 
Poincaré has been generally weak in his presentation of 
domestic policies, for of course he was blamed for the 
increase of taxes, and his statements on the religious ques- 
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tion have been so equivocal that both Catholics and anti- 
clericals have found fault with them. The added attention 
paid to Germany was a source, therefore, of strength 
for Poincaré, for it drew away attention from his do- 
mestic policies. The Government, though the results in 
Germany have not been as extreme as was predicted, 
however, in view of the evident drift to the Left and 
Right in that country, has strongly stressed the necessity 
of still further strengthening the hand of Poincaré, by a 
clear mandate in favor of his former foreign policy. 
Before the election, therefore, it was freely predicted that 
the expected drift to the Left in France would not be 
nearly so strong as was at first foreseen. Another dis- 
turbing element in the elections was the break-up, for 
all practical purposes, of both the blocs which hitherto 
in the past few months have given to French politics the 
aspect of a two-party system. The extreme tendencies of 
the left wing of the Socialists alienated the sympathies of 
the more moderate Socialists and the radical parties, and 
on the other side individualist tendencies prevented the 
National Bloc from presenting a united front to the coun- 
try. The elections took place on Sunday, May 11, the 
feast of St. Joan of Arc. 

When the results of the election were published on 
May 12, all the prophets were confounded. The drift to 
the Left was seen to be much more pronounced than was 
expected. The National Bloc, the majority through which 
Poincaré had been ruling, suffered what can only be called 
a severe defeat, and the Socialists and Radicals gained a 
corresponding victory. The extreme parties, the Royal- 
ists and the Communists, were badly beaten. The Na- 
tional Bloc and the Conservatives won 227 seats. The 
parties of the Left, the Radicals, Republican Socialists 
and Socialists gained a total of 317 and the Commun- 
ists 24 seats. It is clear, then, that the next Parliament 
will be in the hands of the anti-clerical Left. 

What the effect of this new situation will be on do- 
mestic policies is incalculable. It is probable that in for- 
eign affairs there will be no appreciable change in regard 
to the general reparations policy, though if Herriot or 
3riand becomes Premier, the methods adopted will no 
doubt be more moderate than those of Poincaré. The 
latter can only remain Premier at the price of making 
considerable concessions to the Left. It is said that “ big 
business ” at the last moment made great efforts to swing 
the country towards the moderate Left, and if Poincaré 
can come to terms with the business leaders he will remain 
Premier. 


Germany.—The result of the German elections still 
leaves to the Middle parties, who are the mainstay of 
the Republic, a majority of the total number of seats 
in the Reichstag. An official recount 
of the election returns concedes the 
United Socialists 100 votes, the Na- 
tionalists 96, the Communists 62, the Centrists 62, the 
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Democrats 25, the People’s party 44, the Bavarian Peo- 
ple’s party 16, with small groups of delegates from vari- 
ous other parties. The Nationalists further claim the 
nine votes which fell to the Landbund party. This ques- 
tion is to be decided by the Reichstag members. Nation- 
alist leaders, however, are now inclining towards mod- 
eration. The final total of seats in the Reichstag is deter- 
mined not by any definite number of representatives to 
be elected, but by the total number of votes cast, one 
member being assigned for each 60,000 votes. The total 
number of electors is estimated at 36,000,000, which 
would give the Reichstag 600 deputies if all the electors 
actually voted. The tabulated results indicate that the 
balloting was eighty per cent of the total possible vote. 
Millions of votes, moreover, were lost in so far as any 
party that failed to reach the 60,000 mark in votes cannot 
claim any representatives. While the extreme Right, or 
monarchist parties, registered considerable gains, they 
fell far short of their high expectations. The Commun- 


_ist gains, drawn largely from the Socialists, were far 


more significant. The likelihood is that the Middle parties 
will retain their position, with increased pressure, how- 
ever, from the extremists on both sides. On the other 
hand, it is thought that they may count upon support 
from the less reactionary elements of the Right and Left 
and will so find themselves sufficiently strengthened to 
carry their measures. The acceptance of the Dawes re- 
port will depend, of course, upon the Middle parties: 
the Centrists, the People’s party and the Democrats, with 
whom the Socialists stand in the support of the republican 
form of government. 

The latest movement on the part of the German Social- 
ist party is the request of a referendum on the acceptance 
or rejection of the Dawes reparations report. They are 
moved to this, the United Socialists assert, because the 
Reichstag elections failed sufficiently to indicate the pop- . 
ular mind on this outstanding question, the heavy gains 
of the extreme Right and Left merely indicating the 
malcontent vote. On this supposition they regard a direct 
referendum the only means of sounding the German voter 
on the real issue before the German people, which is the 
experts’ report. The Executive Committee of the Social- 
ist party voted in favor of a popular referendum. It is 
convinced a national referendum would return an over- 
whelming vote in favor of adoption of the Dawes report. 
The Nationalists naturally oppose the referendum. Since, 
however, only one-tenth of the eligible vote is required 
for an initiative, the Socialists themselves can easily 
obtain within their own ranks a sufficient number of 
petitioners to put the referendum plan into operation if 
they really desire and it is constitutional. 

No little disturbance has been caused by the Com- 
munists. Owing partly to their success at the polls, a 
“Red war” is feared in the Ruhr, where 300,000 coal 
miners are reported to be either locked out or on strike. 
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Rumors are further heard of an intimate connection be- 
tween the Russian Soviet Government and German Com- 
munist plans for a general strike. A “ German Cheka” 
is spoken of as showing a regular conspiracy entered into 
between German and Russian Communists. The search 
of the Russian Trade Mission by the German police is 
said to have revealed certain damaging evidence which 
the Russian Ambassador, M. Krestinsky, sought to dis- 
credit by creating prejudice against the German Gov- 
ernment. He has since left Germany for Moscow and 
relations between the two Governments are strained. 


Ireland.—The boundary issue continues to cause ex- 
treme nervousness and irritation on both sides of the 
border. On May 6 the Ulster Premier, Sir. James Craig, 
reiterated his firm determination to 
refuse to name a commissioner, as 
agreed to in the Treaty which consti- 
tuted the Free State and gave Ulster an independent 
Parliament. ‘“‘ The boundary of Ulster,” he declared, “ is 
the boundary of Great Britain and the Empire. No Gov- 
ernment can stand twenty-four hours at Westminster that 
does not protect its boundary. If necessary, Ulster can 
and must hold out . . . The air force is at her service if 
ever there should be invasion from across the border.” The 
same day Kevin O’Higgins, Minister for Home Affairs 
for the Free State, declared once more the determination of 
his Government to stand out for the complete fulfilment 
of Article 12 of the Treaty. Moreover, he said, on two 
occasions, Tyrone and Fermanagh have clearly shown at 
elections the wishes of the inhabitants to go over to the 
Free State. He added that just as the Free State grants 
free liberty to the minority in the south of Ireland, so it 
could not allow the Free State minority in the North to be 
persecuted, or retained against its wishes. The third party 
to the dispute, the British Government, through its spokes- 
man, J. H. Thomas, Colonial Secretary, in a speech at 
Derby, deprecated any talk of coercion of Ulster, and yet 
affirmed its purpose to honor the Anglo-Irish Treaty in 
letter and in spirit. At the same time the Freeman’s 
Journal made this significant declaration : 


The Border 
Dispute 


It is not irrelevant to warn Sir James Craig’s British allies that 
their policy of non-compliance, were it to suceed, would not merely 
eliminate a clause, but would mean repudiation of the Treaty 
The Free State has no desire to coerce the Northern majority. It 
insists, however, that the Nationalists arbitrarily included in the 
six counties shall be free to exercise the option guaranteed them 
under Article 12. 

This note has been regularly insisted on at Dublin, 
namely, that the Free State stands by the Treaty as a 
whole and would look on the repudiation of any part of it 
by the British Government as a repudiation of the whole. 
During all this dispute the Republicans have been quiescent 
and are evidently playing an opportunist game. The 
repudiation of the treaty would evidently meet their 
wishes. Hence it is not surprising that rumors are current 
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that the Free State is bargaining with them and that even 
the liberation of De Valera is imminent. Prominent Re- 
publicans repeat that the Free State must now take a clear 
stand before the British Government. Hence it seems to 
correspondents in Dublin that the hitherto conflicting 
parties in Southern Ireland must come closer together 
again. As the matter now stands, the Free State Govern- 
ment takes the position that the next step is for the British 
Government to take, as the other party to the treaty. At 
the same time, the Free State has no intention of relaxing 
the constant pressure it has put on the Westminster Gov- 
ernment to fulfil its pledges, even at the cost of coercing 
a rebellious Ulster. The Government of Mr. MacDonald, 
however, has put itself in a most difficult position, in 
promising to fulfil the Treaty and at the same time dis- 
avowing any purpose of forcing Ulster to fulfil its part in 
agreement accepted by all three parties to the dispute. 


Italy.—Italian papers arriving in this country give de- 
tails of the extreme violence practised by Fascist bands 
against Catholic organizations in the days preceding the 
late elections. This violence was passed 
over in silence by foreign correspond- 
ents of American papers, who in fact 
announced that there had been no violence whatever. It 
is now clear that the destruction was terrible. This vio- 
lence was especially marked in the region around Milan. 
Practically every town in this district has a Catholic club, 
and as if with one accord, bands of Fascist youth invaded 
the premises of these clubs and laid everything waste. 
Even more serious was the destruction to printing presses, 
the most costly machines being completely wrecked. This 
placed a severe handicap on the numerous Catholic papers 
in Italy. The same destruction was repeated in the Venice 
district at Florence and surrounding towns, and at Pia- 
cenza. In some cases caretakers who put up some resist- 
ance were severely beaten. In no case was the protection 
by the police adequate. The buildings of the Catholic 
trade-unions also suffered severely. It is to be noted 
that in practically none of these cases were the Catholic 
organizations engaged in politics. Yet it seems clear that 
the violence was not inspired exactly by anti-religious 
feeling. The young men who committed the crimes 
intended by them to aim a blow at the Popular Party 
which, composed mostly of Catholics, is looked on as a 
Catholic party. This party was an avowed opponent of 
the Fascists in the elections, and the intimidation thus put 
on Catholic voters undoubtedly had much to do with the 
relatively poor showing of the Populars in the voting. 
Strong protests were made by the Bishops whose flocks 
suffered such discouraging setbacks in the destruction of 
their property, and a very strong note appeared in the 
Vatican organ, the Osservatore Romano. To date, how- 
ever, no apparent act of disavowal has been made by the 
Fascists’ leader, Mussolini. 
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An Entrance to the Soul 


CHARLES F. BuRKHARDT 


wings it with sublime desires,” as observed by Ad- 

dison, is a matter that has long been understood by 
the Church. There is a music of the ear, and also of the 
eye, and under the latter can be classed such flowerings 
of the human imagination that take their places among the 
deathless masterpieces of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. Deathless, I repeat in the broadest sense of 
the word, for though the Reformation, the World War, 
and time itself have destroyed some of Catholicism’s 
majestic temples, their likenesses have been indelibly im- 
pressed upon the memory of men. 

It was in the Middle Ages when the Church’s policy 
of using the arts and sciences in its service had reached 
its zenith that the development of her wonderful Gothic 
architecture took place. The wisdom promised by the 
Holy Spirit displayed itself in this intelligent use of these 
means of influencing the heart and the senses. The present- 
day trend of Protestant Churches is back toward this once 
rejected scheme. This is evidenced by their introduction 
of more elaborate forms of service, thereby repudiating 
the theories of their founders in their misinterpretation 
of the command to worship God “in spirit and truth.” 
This is an admission that the idea of exiling beauty from 
the sanctuary after a period of four hundred years has 
been found to be erroneous. The words of Judas, “ this 
might have been sold for much and given to the poor ” 
will of course always be used against the Church, but 
when they are, it will generally be found that those 
making such objections are actuated by motives similar 
to those of the betrayer. 

On the other hand, monks used to feel that: 

There could be no nobler task for a rational being than pro- 
viding with the most punctilious exactness for the due celebration 
of the Creator’s worship; and no worthier dedication of the 
offerings of nature and the devices of art, all alike His gift, than 
in the adorning of His earthly dwelling place. 

Architectural beauty can well be used as an outward 
expression of religious sentiments, all the while giving 
buildings as much loveliness as the primary purposes of 
the structure will allow, pleasing the eye as well as the 
sense of the fitness of things, subordinating all the while 
the means to the end. 

In those glorious days when this cultural inspiration 
of the Church came into full bloom, men consulted poetic 
taste, and worked for posterity. Devout persons some- 
times experience a charm of sensible pleasure in these 
temples, for as the body partakes of the soul’s sorrows, 


T HAT music “ wakes the soul and lifts it high and 


it may also share its joys. This is in harmony with the 
conclusion that “man must have pleasure,” and that if 
he does not find it in the service of God, he will look 
for it in the false delights of the world. This must 
have been what a famous medievalist had in mind when 
he spoke of each stone being regarded as a “‘ symbol of 
saintly wisdom.” The civilizing influence of the Catholic 
Church is the only possible explanation of the rise of 
these noblest expressions of the builders’ art so shortly 
after the abatement of the social disturbances attendant 
upon the barbaric invasion of the Roman Empire. 

No expense was spared in beautification. The church 
of St. Martin of Tours built before the tenth century 
was inlaid with red, green, and white marble, and even 
the exterior was embellished with gold and precious stones. 
It is said that when the sun shone upon it, it resembled a 
mountain of gold. Many churches boasted of life-sized 
statues of solid silver. Chronicles inform us that the 
Abbey of St. Denis was covered on the outside with this 
metal. St. Bernard speaks of candelabras shining with 
jewels no less than with lights. It is asserted that Italy’s 
greatest charms, after all has been said in praise of its 
climate and natural scenery, are the works of genius in- 
spired by the Catholic Faith. 

The entire absence of any monotony in her tabernacles 
and her institutions is no less wonderful than is her 
unity. The same Creative Spirit that called into being 
all the diversified beauties of nature similarly discloses 
Himself in the Church presided over by the Holy Ghost. 
To behold this variety, we need but to picture an average 
city in a Catholic country. Here rises a noble cathedral 
in the center, a parent seemingly of all the lesser struc- 
tures. On one side is a vast monastery with its extensive 
libraries for the learned; on the other side, an immense 
college. Here you see a magnificent hospital, and there 
a hospice for footsore travelers, while nearby stands the 
charitable ‘school, given over to the instruction of the 
children of the poor. In the distance you may find a 
Carthusian or Cistercian monastery for those who crave 
retirement from the distracting noise of Mammon’s 
rumbling chariots, and before the inspiring panorama of 
Christian love and service has been completely unrolled, 
you will very likely discern Capuchin and Franciscan con- 
vents dedicated to the ministration of the poor, cloisters 
of holy virgins, and perhaps on an elevation, a temple for 
devout pilgrims. What an endless array, but withal, what 
harmonious concord ! 
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A well-known evangelist in an endeavor to account for 
Protestantism’s large number of sects, recently stated that 
the Almighty loved variety, and so He does, provided this 
diversity does not imply discord and contradiction. Within 
the Catholic Church there is all the multifariousness that 
the heart of man could desire, but without any strife and 
When the big figures of the modern world 
will have passed into oblivion, the men who erected these 
sacred fanes for the love of Christ and His Church will 
continue to receive the wondering admiration of future 
generations for their sublime conceptions, and their self- 
sacrificing labors in carrying them into being. With our 
present-day wealth, what could not this kind of spirit 
accomplish ! 

In the sixteenth century this zeal in developing a 
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Christian architecture came to a sudden stop. Prescott, 
a Protestant, in his history of Philip the Second says: 
“The earliest efforts of the Reformers were directed 
against those monuments of genius erected by Catholi- 
cism.” Another Protestant historian, Motley, writes: 
“The Netherlands possessed an extraordinary number of 
churches and monasteries. Their exquisite grandeur was 
destroyed by the fanatical Calvinistic mob.” 

No one knows the mind of God, but we can reasonably 
feel that it was His plan that the culmination of the work 
of these master builders was to take place previous to the 
Reformation, so that when certitude began in some sec- 
tions to be replaced by doubt, there would still remain 
some of these memorials to testify to the faith of what 
future less fortunate generations are accustomed to call 
the Dark Ages. 


College Freedom; Does It Exist? 


ELsripce Cotsy 


OON, down the shaded walks and between the build- 
ings on many a college campus will march the com- 
mencement procession. Clad in fantastic flowing 

garment and decked in be-tasselled millinery, the Faculty 
will perform their annual pilgrimage to the hall where their 
president will say that brick and stone, class room and 
laboratory, bookstore and library do not make a univer- 
sity. He will declare in ringing tones that the spirit of 
the institution is the all-abiding thing, that it is the per- 
sonality of the teacher rather than the facts he teaches 
which the student will carry away with him and treasure 
in after life as a model and a remembrance. And as the 
words reecho to enforce the sounding rhetoric with the 
power of mere repetition, as the arduous student finds his 
intensive research on the mutual influences of the Latin 
ablative absolute and factory life in Hindustan rewarded 
with the colored velvets of the doctor’s hood, the profes- 
sorial crew will nod their heads—not in slumber, God 
save the mark !—but in corroborated appreciation of their 
achievements of the year. The occasion is one of jubila- 
tion. The proud parents stretch their spinal cords and 
strain an optic muscle to glimpse the brilliant child being 
admitted to all the rights and privileges pertaining to the 
degree he has now attained. The youths smugly smile 
and think of coming weeks on the river or in the woods. 
And, soberly surveying all, the Faculty sigh with relief 
that there will be no more crushed strawberry colored 
examination books in the pink of condition, reproachfully 
sitting on professorial desks waiting to be read. It is a 
day of freedom, the freedom of the student from his 
books, but principally the freedom of the teacher from 
the awful academic bonds which bind and circumscribe his 
every thought and action. 


You have heard of “ academic freedom” perhaps. Yet 
neither you, my innocent reader, nor any man, has ever 
seen it. It is spoken of because it does not exist. Col- 
lege professors bind themselves together in a nation-wide 
association in an attempt to attain it. The association is 
still functioning. ‘“‘ Academic freedom” may be reputed 
to exist; but so may Prohibition. And the academic asso- 
ciation is still in action as strongly as is the Anti-Saloon 
League. Think of it, all the way from early autumn to 
late spring, these teachers and trainers of the young gen- 
eration upon whom the future of the nation—yes, even 
of the world—will depend, have been repressed. They 
have no freedom. The small salaries they receive bind 
them irrevocably to the will of those who employ them. 
If the university is controlled, heavily endowed, and 
largely financed by wealthy conservatives, woe be to the 
brilliant young instructor who assails the economic con- 
sequences or the political principles of the existing order. 
The ridiculously rich will turn him out of doors and leave 
him no occupation save the lecture tour, a desk in a pub- 
lishing house, or the fifth assistant editorship of an obscure 
encyclopedia. Woe be to the promising young professor 
who fails to follow the instructions of his head of depart- 
ment. He may find himself promptly relegated to a per- 
manent leave of absence without pay, forced to live on 
his not unsubstantial private income, and inclined to deluge 
alumni of the college with pamphlets attacking the domi- 
neering methods of the president. Woe be to the elderly 
scholar, past the age of effective teaching! He may find 
himself suddenly appointed to a university post where, 
although his pay is not diminished, he appears with the 
faculty and before the students only on ceremonial occa- 
sions and as marshal of the commencement fashion parade 
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is left to lead the academic army in a perfectly harmless 
fashion through the simmering heat of a June morning. 

No fate is harder than these. To have a profession and 
not be able to practise it. To have the tongue of men 
and angels and to be gifted with the silver art of expres- 
sion, and not be permitted to speak the thoughts that 
come fantastically forth, by which perhaps the very 
world may be re-arranged and remolded nearer to the 
desire of that particular heart at that particular moment. 
Yet this is the fate of those upon whom the higher author- 
ities in university circles have frowned. This is the fate 
of those who fail to heed the first words of warning. 
Their position is worse even than that of the briefless 
lawyer. They have their cause, but the court will not 
permit them to argue it. They are repressed and checked 
and choked and numbed and dulled. With bent shoulders 
they march in robes of black, two-by-two on days of 
state, to signify their submission to the dignitaries who 
march at the tail of the procession like slave-drivers over- 
seeing their every deviation from the column. 

That gentleman there is Professor R. E. Search, whose 
delving into the personal financial transactions of revo- 
lutionary patriots brought a rebuke from a trustee be- 
longing to the Sons of the Revolution. There is a vacant 
space in the line that once was filled by the genial form 
of Professor N. O. Torious whose rather innocuous com- 
ments on a colleague are said to have caused his resigna- 
tion. The young philosopher on the turn of the walk near 
the freshly clipped hedgerows is reputed to be in danger 
of dismissal because he persists in propounding to classes 
strict but sincere doctrine on marriage. What a terrible 
pity! The youth of the nation come to college to be 
educated. They feel that a knowledge of the world and 
the ways of the world, of men and the characters of men, 
are more precious than all the propositions of geometry 
and all the dates of history. And yet, from coast to coast, 
from border to border, they are not permitted to study 
man, to detect every possible variety of personal trait 
or professorial idiosyncrasy that might invade the pro- 
fessorial rostrum. An academic post should be an en- 
dowment for life, without removal, so as to insure the 
enlightenment and edification of impressionable youth 
in the varieties of human beings that infest the world. 
But “academic freedom” has not yet come and college 
life is drab and uninteresting. 

However, the fight is still on. If you bottle your illicit 
fermentations too soon, or handle them improperly, a 
cork will now and then shoot from its place. The laws 
of nature will have their way, and the laws of human 
nature likewise. The academic boards may attempt to 
wipe red radicalism from their faculties. They may try 
to pass the ineffective, the uninspiring, and the undesirable 
teacher on to some other occupation. They may do their 
best to prevent the priceless heritage of knowledge handed 
down from of old becoming a mess of Potash and Perl- 
mutter. They may take themselves very seriously indeed 
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and try to improve and guard the limited two per cent of 
our population who can come to college halls for a higher 
education. Yet, however hard they try, they cannot finally 
abolish the human will to perform as the individuality of 
the person demands. They may weed and weed and 
weed. They may seek to have only nice rows of edible 
cabbage-heads in their garden, but wild flowers will creep 
in, will blossom here and there before the hoe can tear 
their roots in twain. There may be no “ academic free- 
dom” but there will at least be isolated and sporadic 
outbreaks of “ individual liberty.” Mr. Volstead has not 
absolutely abolished the rolling drunkard. 

Even under this harsh and unjust system of oppres- 
sion there are opportunities for performances still within 
the limits of the censorship. And how quick the com- 
mendable professors are to find what they can do with 
impunity. There are many ways in which they can, as the 
President says of them on Commencement Day, “ im- 
press their indelible character upon the motives and 
minds of the rising generations of this great and glorious 
country.” There is the acrobatic school of pedagogy, 
which will always delight in stamping up and down the 
room, in climbing on and off the desk, and in waving the 
arms as Mr. Walter Camp never desired. There is the 
kindly and fatherly school which lives and thrives on 
“snap courses ” and amusing, and always extremely credit- 
able, personal anecdotes—to illustrate the point in issue, 
of course. There is the witty school, which will turn as 
neat a phrase as ever Noah Webster knew existed, and 
will chase an epithet from ceiling to floor, and from floor 
to adjoining window panes before hurling it neatly at the 
inspired sleepers in the back row. Ah, these things may 
be done, and done in such a way as to make the fifty min- 
utes from bell to bell a period of delight and pleasure to 
the professional gentlemen, in such a way as to banish 
all thought of Presidential carpets and monthly pay checks. 
They may be done within the law. 

Still, since they are quite within the law, there is neither 
point nor pleasure to their being done at all. Of what 
avail is it to tell a startling story about Robert and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning if the story may be remotely con- 
nected with the topic under discussion? There is no victory 
for academic freedom in such an achievement. It is all 
within limits. A professor called by his students “Sweet- 
ness and Light” for the lofty inspiration he stirred in 
them was droning with the vigor of a eunuch and the virtue 
of a bacchante, some carefully selected lines from Shelley 
and Byron and referring to artfully chosen situations in 
Otway and Dryden. But that was all on the subject. 
These names are within the sacred canon of English litera- 
ture. No ground won for academic freedom in such an 
operation! He was hewing to the line and letting the 
chips fall on straining ears, and letting the chips fly 
mightily before they landed, too. The warning bell rang. 
Three minutes to go. There was a rustle of hats being 
collected, of papers being stuffed into note-books, of feet 
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preparing for the ten-minute sprint across the campus. 
He looked up and said: “Just a moment, gentlemen. I 
have a few more pearls to cast!’ Such wit and such a fine 
display of mental poise! Truly an example for the ris- 
ing generation! And yet what is there here in the way of 
conquest for academic freedom? The “first” bell had 
rung, and every one knows that nothing said after that 
first bell is worth hearing anyway. 

Yet, here and there, once in a while, on some campus 
or other, there is achieved a real victory for academic 
freedom. The result may not be a “ break-through,” but 
perhaps a little salient is created that may be exploited 
afterwards. A popular gentleman of amusing and enthu- 
siastic personality spends much of his time telling students 
what he has just learned in a very confidential letter from 
a very intimate friend who is very close to a very impor- 
tant official in Washington. A younger instructor boasts 
of his meteoric and successful rise as an incident to an- 
nouncing the addition of a member to his family and the 
adding of new books of “ required reading ’”’ to the pre- 
scribed course! 

A young instructor in English appears before his first 
class with a roll book and a text in rhetoric and composi- 
tion, and neither instructions nor directions from his supe- 
riors in charge of the course. Later he uses an entire 
period in toying with the Socratic method and practising 
upon his class what he believes to be his skill in handling 
the sort of dialogue that Plato recorded. These are in- 
stances of academic freedom indeed! They are only 
isolated instances. And yet they are instances of what 
effective work may be done by a resolute band of pro- 
fessors “boring from within” and aiming to impress 
their everlasting and impeccable personalities on the boys 
they instruct. A few more local victories like this at a few 
more points along the line and we shall be ready for a 
national campaign. 

There is nothing more desirable than personality. {[ 
like to see the brilliant young philosopher, himself a poet 
of no mean ability, writing in a college paper, irrespective 
of the wishes of the college authorities, such a critique 
of local collegiate verse as the following: 

It is good to be teaching at a university where such lovely things 
can be done. One wishes one had space to mention all who deserve 
honorable mention. Let it suffice that nearly all the contributors 
do, and that anyone should be proud to be connected with a uni- 
versity where such lovely things are produced by undergraduates. 

Such things indicate the keen perception by the stu- 
dents of the fine and splendid characters of their teachers! 
They indicate that these young men will take away with 
them priceless memories. The personality of the professor 
will remain the abiding thing in the heart and mind of the 
student, as a President says about twelve times a year in 
one college or another. Academic freedom and untram- 
meled action on the part of the professorial profession 
will increase this sense of appreciation of the character 
and abilities of the teachers. It will make more points of 
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contact and closer sympathies between teacher and student. 
With widespread academic freedom, it would not be such 
a rare and noteworthy occasion when a professor remarks 
that he did not sleep for three nights after reading a notori- 
ous novel on Women and Love and the class shows that 
it appreciates his interest in adolescent literature. Such 
and similar occasions would be frequent. They would 
indicate an inestimable rapport between personalities. 
They would make for that familiar feeling between fellow- 
men that is a desirable element in a democracy. They 
would bring the academic mind to the business and bosoms 
of unacademic lads. They would result in a close meeting 
of minds. ‘“ Academic Freedom” is not yet the cry of a 
lost cause. Its adherents are fighting valiantly every day, 
each doing his own little bit in his own peculiar way. 
3eneath the seeming uniformity and apparent dullness of 
collegiate life, under many a dark gown, there stirs a 
spirit and a personality ever fresh and ever free. 


Popularity Against Fame 
E. W. WAAGE 


AME and popularity sometimes go hand in hand, but 

not always. Accustomed, as we are, to account 
famous men popular, we may perceive on closer scrutiny 
that what we call popularity in regard to them is rather 
a matter of civic pride, which takes pleasure in crediting 
its narrow environs with a distinguished feature, as, for 
instance, a man of unusual merit, whose talent has brought 
him great repute. Fame has many synonyms, but popu- 
larity is not one of them; yet popularity is explained as 
something which is held in esteem and approved by the 
populace in general. The man of real fame may have 
many enemies and often has. The man of real popularity 
has no enemies, at least not among people who think and 
feel aright. It may be almost said that fame is more 
easily attained than popularity in its wider sense, for 
fame can be achieved, provided certain conditions prevail. 
They being present fame comes of itself; but popularity 
is not builded upon any such extraneous conditions. It 
comes of a finer mold, it is, so to speak, drawn from a 
deeper well of the human character. The man of fame 
is known as such at least through part of his life, as to 
the man of popularity, one might paraphrase Solon’s 
famous words: “ Call no man popular until he is dead.” 
There died in California a few weeks ago a man of 
the popular stamp. A simple priest, he was known as 
Father Joseph P. McQuaide, among his more personal 
friends affectionately called Father “ Joe.” He was buried 
from the Cathedral of San Francisco on the last day of 
March and on that day the metropolis of the Pacific real- 
ized that Father Joe had been an extraordinary man. His 
death was the cause of universal regret, but as yet only 
those who received the hundreds of messages, expressing 
sorrow and sympathy, could measure in part the univer- 
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sality of it all. Then came the funeral with a spontaneous 
outburst of that sense which compels one to attend the 
obsequies of a friend, much beloved and much honored. 

Civic and military authorities were there in person or 
through representatives, courts had adjourned out of 
respect to the deceased and the Chamber of Supervisors 
had done likewise and its members were present in a body. 
Detachments from the army and navy were present, as 
were numerous delegations of societies. Within the large 
Cathedral not a vacant seat and outside, on the broad 
avenue, crowds thronged the approaches for blocks, 
for more blocks traffic was at a standstill, and we may 
conjecture that both within and without the Cathedral 
probably half of this multitude was non-Catholic. 

Now, Father McQuaide was not a famous man, as 
the word is generally understood. He had no special 
talent. He was not a writer of books, though once he 
did write one. He was not prominent as an ecclesiastic. 
He was gifted with a very sonorous voice and was a pleas- 
ing speaker in the pulpit but by no means a great speaker. 
He was not a leader of men, in the general sense, and yet 
he frequently appeared as the only one, who could lead. 
In his activities as a priest he had held comparatively few 
stations. He had been assistant in two parishes, the first 
one bringing him in contact with the inmates of a State 
prison as chaplain. He built one church and was after- 
wards pastor of another, but he felt ill at ease at parish 
work. He was at his best as an army chaplain and served 
with great credit in the Philippines and afterwards in the 
European war. 

But others have done as much without becoming popu- 
lar. What, then, brought about his great popularity? God 
had given him one thing in a degree which is rarely at- 
tained by human beings—the gift of personality, amount- 
ing to genius, being not only an outward expression, but 
in the same measure an inward sense of Divine grace. 
Father “ Joe” loved his fellow creatures, and his fellow 
creatures, perceiving this, loved him in return. 

It was this singular genius that made Father “ Joe” 
what he was in the consideration of men. It prompted 
him to make any sacrifice for anyone who might be ben- 
efited by it, high or low, for he had no preference. He 
had one expression: “I will go to the front for you,” 
and he was ever ready to put the words into action, no 
matter what the front might be. Hundreds of times his 
going brought success, because that inner grace of his 
overcame difficulties that others would have hesitated to 
face. 

And so it came about that in the first years of his holy 
activity the prisoners of San Quentin presented him with 
a testimonial, thanking him for what he had done for them. 
And now, after nearly thirty years as men look back upon 
his active life, it is remembered how he brought about 
a measure in the State legislature, relieving Church prop- 
erty from taxation; how, when San Francisco was in 
ruins in 1906 he conducted a breadline and fed 2,000 peo- 
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ple for many days; how during that same trying period 
he gave his parish hall for a hospital and turned the nuns 
of his school into nurses, at the same time helping the 
Sisters of the Holy Family to establish at their house a 
ward for the insane; how in 1912 he went to Washington 
with a delegation and made President Taft throw his 
weight into the balance, which brought the “ World’s 
Fair ” to San Francisco. And it is remembered also how 
he returned from the European war, decorated by the 
French Government with a distinguished service medal 
for having taken entire charge of a French village, where 
the inhabitants were dying from the malignant influenza, 
when he arrived. 

But, while thousands remembered these and other pub- 
lic acts, others recalled more intimate doings of his. 
Widows and orphans, men in trouble, the sick and the 
sorrowing bore witness to his unceasing solicitude. With 
his kindly smite, his sunny disposition, his pleasant voice, 
his native optimism and his wonderful insight in human 
nature he brought help and solace where others would 
have failed. 

His patriotism was unbounded. He had a scheme on 
foot to erect a monument in Washington with money col- 
lected from school children’s penny donations. When 
this was mooted about fifteen men of capital at once 
offered to contribute one thousand dollars each, but he 
refused, saying that the children should have the credit; 
and the monument would have been erected but for the 
opposition of two school directors, less patriotic. 

Father “ Joe” has passed away, and with his passing 
thousands are mourning one who seemed to be the per- 
sonal friend of all. His effigy will never appear in the 
“Hall of Fame,” and would probably be out of place 
there, but in the heart of his fellow men he built a temple 
in which is enshrined the living memory of a man who 
following closely in the footsteps of his Master “ went 
about doing good and healing all that were oppressed.” 


Organizing the Missions Medically 
FLoyp KEELER 


UST as it has taken some years to bring about the 

present increased interest in Catholic missions gen- 
erally, so it is taking time to bring our people to a realiza- 
tion of the necessity and desirability of medical missions, 
but with the authorities of the Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion in favor of the cause, the battle is already half won. 
No one who attended the recent meeting of the Medical 
Mission Board of that association could help feeling the 
contagious enthusiasm of its president, the Rev. C. B. 
Moulinier, S.J., who had come all the way to New York 
from his many duties in Milwaukee to be present at its 
deliberations, which were held at the Catholic Club on 
West Fifty-ninth Street. But this Board and the Hos- 
pital Association represent, of course, only those who are 
thoroughly aroused to the need, and because they cannot 
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unaided carry out their program this article is respectfully 
submitted to our intelligent reading public. 

“Organizing the Missions Medically” may well be 
taken as the slogan of the Board, the ultimate aim to which 
it has set itself. What does it mean? And how is it 
to be brought about? All moderately informed Catholics 
know the Church’s method in organizing a mission. First, 
the need having come to her knowledge, her devoted sons 
and daughters in religious communities, are sent forth, 
leaving home and country, to make known the Gospel to 
those who know not the name of Christ. They live often 
in constant danger of death, in obscurity and poverty gen- 
erally, in hardships of various sorts almost invariably, 
and they gladly do it for the love of God and with the 
thought of no other reward than His “ Well done!” But 
the Church recognizes that although man’s soul is his 
most important possession, he is by no means pure spirit 
and that often before the soul can be reached his mind 
and body must receive their due attention. Hence, nearly 
everywhere, education plays an important part in mission 
endeavor and the building of schools follows next in order. 
Such a condition betokens a healthy, thriving mission and 
many of our representatives in the field are well content 
if they can have their missions organized evangelistically 
and educationally. In most cases, however, the missioner 
is aware of the need of a further element. His flock have 
bodies as well as minds and souls, and those bodies often- 
times obtrude themselves so painfully that further work 
in other directions becomes impossible, unless they are 
first attended to. Hence the organization of the missions 
to minister to bodily ills becomes imperative. The mis- 
sionary being a resourceful man usually has a bit of “ first- 
aid” knowledge and he proceeds to apply it—not always 
with the happiest results—though often acquiring consid- 
erable skill in the course of his efforts. He is more and 
more sought for physical aid and so he is in danger of 
leaving the Word of God, if not “to serve tables” yet 
to bind up broken bodies, and his real work is apt to 
suffer thereby, or himself wear out under the double 
burden. He needs trained assistance, and this can come 
only from qualified nurses and physicians who, for the 
love of souls, are willing to bury themselves for a time 
in pagan surroundings, and exert their professional skill 
upon pagan bodies in order to win the pagan’s acceptance 
of the soul-saving remedies of the missionary. This all 
sounds simple enough; it would seem that all that was 
necessary would be that doctors and dentists and nurses 
should offer themselves ; that a mission society should pay 
them and off they would go, when lo! all would be done. 
This short and easy method does not work, however, as 
we who have been fostering this work have discovered. 
There are several elements which must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Opportunities are multiplying in the field. The British 
Government is appealing for nurses for a hospital in 
Burma; the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary may have 
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a well-equipped institution in India if they can secure an 
able woman physician; in China offers from Governmen‘ 
and other agencies are increasing; the mayor of a Korean 
town calls upon the American missioners and stresses the 
need of a hospital as a means of interesting his people in 
Christianity; Africa calls for medical aid, while our own 
home mission field stresses the need of Catholic hospitals 
particularly in the Negro and Indian fields where such 
accommodations are for the most part lacking. Likewise 
volunteers are beginning to come forward offering them- 
selves to supply many of these posts. What more re- 
mains to be done? Much indeed! Before they can te 
sent, their professional records and their spiritual quali- 
fications must be subjected to rigid scrutiny. There is no 
place in the mission field for the failure at home. The 
best is none too good to represent us in this work where 
the Church is being set forth in the person of the mission 
doctor or nurse. 

With these preliminary tests passed the volunteer must 
be helped to reach his or her post, and in some cases, 
maintained there, though for the most part Government 
grants or other sources of income are available which will 
materially relieve that expense. Even so, it takes money 
and the Board has practically none. Its members have all 
given of their time freely. Its chairman is an exceedingly 
busy physician who has devoted himself and his secretary 
unreservedly to the cause but the time has come when in 
justice to his personal affairs he can not get along with- 
out a special secretary for this work. The Board author- 
ized him to secure one, but who will pay the bill? What 
little money the Board has expended has come either from 
the members or their intimate friends, now the time has 
arrived when the work must be carried on in a larger 
way if it is to be convinced at all. Feeling certain that 
American Catholics will not wish to see its activities cease 
it has determined to offer the opportunity to those who will 
contribute to the establishment of a “ Foundation for 
Medical Missions.” This will be organized under the 
auspices of the Hospital Association and its purpose will 
be to meet the medical needs disclosed by scientific surveys, 
to make known to the general public the results of these 
and so far as possible to supply the needs it has found or 
which may be brought to its attention. The establishment 
of such a foundation should appeal to all who believe in 
the value of medical aid and who wish to see that aid 
extended to the missions. Persons to whom large wealth 
has been entrusted can here find a well-paying outlet for 
their generosity, those who have less are exhorted to give 
willingly of that which they have, “as the Lord hath 
prospered them.” 

This is the decisive hour of Christian missions. In 
many places what is not done now will likely not be done 
at all. The salvation of hundreds and thousands of souls 
may depend upon the inauguration of a medical mission 
and the medical organization of a mission may depend 
upon your gift. Can you turn away from such a respon- 
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sibility without at least trying to do something? Further 
information may be had or offerings sent to the Medical 
Mission Board, 410 E. 57th Street, New York, where 
they will be gratefully received and applied to this great 
work which has been here so feebly described. 


The Isle of Pines 


ANTHONY CROCKER 
HERE is a movement on foot to make the Isle of 
Pines the property of the United States. This 
Island belongs to the sister Republic of Cuba and there 
has never been the slightest doubt that it is part of the 
Cuban territory. 

After the independence of Cuba some enterprising 
Americans bought great blocks of land very cheap in the 
Isle of Pines and then sold them at a good profit to 
American owners, who now naturally believe that their 
property will increase in value if it is put under the 
American flag. As a matter of business, this proposition 
might be perfectly sound. Consequently, those interested 
in having the land owned by Americans in the Isle of 
Pines converted into American land, and all those who 
are speculating with that property, have organized their 
little machinery through which they are working to obtain 
this end. Petitions have been sent and a committee of 
ladies brought signatures in great numbers to the Govern- 
ment and had their pictures published holding imposing 
rolls of papers by which they have perhaps proved what 
they want to prove, that is, that the land owners and 
iand speculators of the Isle of Pines would feel very well 
satisfied if that Island becomes United States territory. 
Besides these people there are some groups of men who 
will help the movement as a matter of principle, whatever 
that principle is worth. The idea of having more square 
miles of territory added to our own land has always a 
certain appeal to the jingoes and the imperialists and to 
part of the untutored masses. 

Before lending an ear to these interested parties, un- 
doubtedly the Government will make a careful study of 
the situation, not forgetting three main points: (a) Origin 
of the contention; (b) justice of such action; and (c) 
results to be expected, if such action is taken. 

Considering the first point, that is the origin of the 
contention, there is very little to add to the simple state- 
men of facts that there are some Americans who have 
settled on foreign land and find in that fact sufficient rea- 
sons for our Government to seize that land. The denomi- 
nation “Cuba” has always included the Isle of Pines 
as it has included several other islands around the largest 
one. The Island has never expressly or implicitly been 
considered as ceded by Spain or by Cuba to the United 
States. Cuba has exercised uninterrupted jurisdiction 
over it up to the present date. It has always been a 
part of the Province of Havana, even from the colonial 
times. There is as much legal foundation for the demand 
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that the Isle of Pines be added to the United States ter- 
ritory as there would be for a claim that some island in 
Rio de Janeiro bay, after becoming the select summer 
residence of a number of our fellow citizens having occa- 
sion to do business in the great Brazilian metropolis, 
should pass under the sovereignty of the United States. 

Considering the justice of this action, every real Amer- 
ican patriot would protest against it. We say “ real Amer- 
ican patriot” meaning by this a man who considers that 
the greatness of his country depends on the justice and 
morality of its actions and not on the number of square 
miles over which ic exercises jurisdiction. On the face 
of it, there is no shadow of justice in any demand to the 
Republic of Cuba for the surrender of the Isle of Pines. 
Petitions of our citizens abroad for intervention through 
the diplomatic channels or otherwise can and should be 
attended to according to established practise, only when 
there is a denial of justice practised upon them or when 
their most essential rights are disregarded by public 
authorities or no protection is given to them through no 
fault of their own. In the present case the American 
citizens living and holding property in the Isle of Pines 
have not a shadow of complaint. They may say that they 
would rather live under the laws of the United States 
than under the Cuban laws. That is hardly a reason, and 
if it were accepted as such our Government would have a 
very big task trying to have all our citizens residing abroad 
live under American laws. 

We are fortunately at a stage of our political life when 
expediency is more and more yielding to justice; and even 
if expedient, justice would be entirely against the plan 
under discussion. Our Government could not seize the 
Isle of Pines and face the world without the feeling that 
it has acted unjustly and used its strength against a weaker 
neighbor. It is not amiss to state here that an assertion 
made by the jingoists that Cuba is an unfriendly country 
so as to stir up feeling against that country and have that 
feeling assuaged by the seizure of Cuban territory is 
neither based on truth nor could serve as a justification 
for any action on our part which would result in an in- 
creased hostility on the part of Cuba. 

The third point to be considered has much to do with 
expediency. Besides the satisfaction of the greed of a 
few speculators, the country would not derive any benefit, 
and, on the contrary, would receive great harm from this 
proposed international injustice. Every day our relations 
with the outside world are larger and closer. All the 
countries are watching us and learning from us lessons of 
international morality. They are exceedingly critical, and 
they are ready to point an accusing finger at us for any 
misstep that we may make. 

Of primary importance in our foreign relations are our 
relations with Latin America. We have been working 
now for over a century to show friendship for the coun- 
tries of the South, and this constant effort has undoubtedly 
produced a great deal of good, but it would have obtained 
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much greater results were it not for here and there some 
error of policy or lack of premeditation in some actions. 

If Latin America does not actually distrust us, at least 
her attitude is one of suspended judgment. We are on 
trial before Latin America, and no matter what we may 
say and do, we need to come out of that trial with a clean 
bill of health. We are frankly accused by many of im- 
perialistic inclinations. Even our most legitimate advances 
in mere commercial fields are considered by many as 
symptoms of absorbing tendencies. In many cases we 
have felt that even our most friendly and generous offer- 
ings are received with a smile half concealing and half 
betraying the impression that we are after something for 
our own and exclusive benefit. We may build patiently 
and laboriously in a score of years and destroy in five 
minutes. The seizure of the Isle of Pines would put us 
back in our relations with Latin America more than half 
a century, and we cannot afford to take this step. 

If neither justice nor expediency advise any line of 
conduct but an immediate settlement of this question on 
the basis of full recognition of Cuban sovereignty on the 
Isle of Pines, the sooner definite action is taken in this 
sense the better it will be for the country and for its 
larger interests in international relations. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


The Catholic Quadricentenary 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 


What a good idea that is of Henry Newman, in the issue of 
America for April 26, regarding “The Catholic Quadricenten- 
ary” ! Please do not permit this to go unnoticed. I shall myself 


try to give it what publicity J can. 

[ am sure the observance of the Quadricentenary would make 
many Protestants view the Church from a new angle. I was an 
Episcopalian until I was fifty years old and the contented igno- 
rance concerning the Catholic Church among them, even among 
the most cultivated, is astonishing. I would like them to see the 
light. 

Philadelphia. L. M. 


Filipino Students in the States 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A few years back I made an appeal in the pages of AMERICA 
on behalf of the Filipinos studying in the United States. The 
appeal met with a most gratifying response. The N. C. W. C., 
the Knights of Columbus, other organizations and many indi- 
viduals endeavored to find out, and assist, the young men and 
women from the Philippines who are seeking an education in 
the colleges and universities of America. And it is heartening 
for us here in the Islands to read, in the Manila Press, of such 
gatherings as that which was held in the Georgetown University 
in January last, when “that live organization, the Georgetown- 
ians” assembled for a Philippine celebration in the law-school 
auditorium of the well-known Catholic University. 

But much remains yet to be done. The status of the Filipino 
Catholic studying in the States is still very far from satisfactory. 
The following significant facts will shed light on the situation: 

During the closing days of last year a student convention, 
consisting of more than 6,000 delegates, was held at Indianapolis. 
At this convention thirty-five Filipino students, who attended, 
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formed a society of their own called “The Filipino Students’ 
Christian movement.” They gave a banquet at the Central 
Y.M.C.A. of Indianapolis. These Filipino students came from 
many educational centers in the States, and among others from 
the following: the Universities of Buffalo, Wisconsin, Columbia, 
Washington, Nebraska, Indiana, Cincinnati, Kansas, Illinois, Ohio 
Northern, New York, Denison, Ohio, Purdue, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, and the 
Southern Baptist Seminary, Louisville. 

Be it remembered that practically all these young Filipinos are 
baptized Catholics and that these same young men and women 
will in a few years be among the leaders of their own race at 
home. Is not this consideration enough to stir American Catholics 
to still better efforts on behalf of their fellow Catholics from 
the Far East? 

Besides the student class there are thousands of other Filipinos 
working in America. For instance: according to a letter to 
the Manila Free Press, out of 300 Filipinos in Portland onl) 
twenty per cent are engaged in study. 

I would appeal then once again to American Catholic organiza- 
tions, to Catholic pastors, to the many readers of AMERICA, to 
save the faith and the virtue of the Filipinos whose lot is cast 
in their midst. And be it not forgotten that in helping the students 
in particular, you are helping men and women who, many of them, 
are destined one day to wield a mighty influence, for evil or for 
good. 

Opon, Cebu, Philippines. T. A. Murpny, C.SS.R. 

Ku Klux Klan 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I do not believe our brethren in the Northern section of our 
glorious America are aware of the existing conditions in the 
South, either spiritually or temporally. 

Some few years ago, a few men organized themselves into 
a Klan, somewhat similar to that organization which had its 
origin at the close of the Civil War, and nationally designated 
themselves as the Ku Klux Klan. They maintain that their 
ideals are an exact duplicate of that Klan of Civil War days. 
Now we of the South, where the Kluxers are absolute monarchs, 
know them to be exact opposites of the former organization. 
Under cover of hooded masks, the most daring deeds and crimes 
have been perpetrated, for which no member has suffered, since 
our own officials of law are frequently members and even bear 
some of their mythical titles. 

Heretofore, where a tolerance of the Catholic Faith was main- 
tained, the Klan, through their restless efforts, have opposed it. 
until, in many instances, a mighty hatred has taken its place, be- 
ginning with false statements against our clergy, laity and even 
the Mother of God herself. To cite an example of their desperate 
attempts at overthrowing Catholicism, I will tell you what part 
the Kamelias, the feminine branch, have played. 

They invited a “former nun” to tell of her life in the convent 
where she was alleged to have been held a prisoner. She came. 
but the intelligent preachers would not permit her to speak in 
their churches. Undaunted, she confined her activities to the 
Negroes and “poor white trash,” who were so ignorant as to 
drink in her every word. Since her ovation was a failure in our 
town, she moved on to another city only to be forbidden to speak 
in public. She left there owing a week’s hotel bill. 

The Klan has not confined its activities to the religion of the 
Catholic alone. It has thrust its slimy hand into his business 
world. Merchants have been told to dispense with the services 
of their Catholic employes. A few have disregarded the order, 
and consequently have suffered losses in the commercial world. 
Many and many a man, and woman, too, are being driven to the 
depths of despair, and all because the Ku Klux Klan have brought 
them to the brink of the bottomless pit. 
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I admire the stand the Northern people have taken against the 
Klan, and only hope that they may be able to cope with this 
sinister adversary more successfully than their sister, the South. 

Even as Masonry is pushing against them, so too, ought we 
Catholics put our shoulders to the wheel and help drive back an 
enemy more formidable than our enemy in war, who at least 
fights an open, honorable fight with an unmasked countenance, 
while the Klan is likened to a yellow dog, that bares his teeth 
under cover of ‘safety. 

Fort Worth, Texas. A. K. F. 


Catholic Readers and Catholic Literature 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Often it. is said: “Catholics do not read Catholic litera- 
ture.” Publishers of Catholic newspapers, periodicals and books 
do not allow us to forget that dictum. Catholic writers, speakers 
and educators almost agree that Catholic literature seems destined 
to occupy at best a secondary position in the reading even of 
Catholics. Sometimes the issue is confused by the assertion that 
Catholics do not read as much as their fellow-citizens, an asser- 
tion that is, at best, a poor palliative, and, at once, a very un- 
favorable reflection on our coreligionists. 

Do Catholics as a matter of fact read less than the rest of 
our countrymen? Taken class by class, according to the degree 
of education received, Catholics probably read as much, or as 
little, as the corresponding class of the population in general. 
There seems to be nothing substantial to warrant the contrary 
opinion. The entire body of Catholics probably constitutes a 
smaller proportion of the reading public than a corresponding 
fraction of the general population, owing principally to a want 
of educational opportunities on the part of a large number of 
Catholics of the last generation. The rising generation of Cath- 
olics is making as good, or as poor, a mark in reading as the 
non-Catholic counterpart. The same influences are at work to 
encourage both classes in this direction, while identical forces 
are active in luring them to other pursuits. We may not over- 
look the fact that one-half of our Catholic youth are in secular 
schools, subject to the same influences as the rest of the school 
population of the country. In many of our Catholic schools, 
just as in many secular schools, not nearly enough is being done 
to develop the reading habit. That less is being accomplished in 
Catholic schools to promote an interest in reading, is not obvious. 

Why, then, are our Catholic people more indifferent to Catholic 
literature than to reading in general? Certain classes of Catholic 
books have not the inherent interest for persons who read from 
merely natural motives which other classes of books possess. 
Catholic literature is not brought to the attention of Catholics 
with one-half the frequency or persistency that advertising secures 
for secular literature. Other contributing causes might be 
enumerated. The primary reason, however, lies deeper. We 
have not cultivated in our Catholic people a conviction of the 
necessity of reading Catholic literature, we have not trained them 
to read Catholic literature as we have systematically trained 
them to support our churches, for instance, or to frequent the 
Sacraments. Yet, in regard to reading, such training is obviously 
all the more necessary, since its real bearing on Catholic life 
is not as plain as in the case of church support or reception 
of the Sacraments. 

Teachers in our Catholic schools have unlimited opportunities 
to foster the reading of Catholic literature. Unfortunately, these 
opportunities are largely neglected, usually quite unwittingly. 
Our teacher-training courses make scarcely any provision for 
systematic guidance in Catholic literature. Libraries in Catholic 
schools have hardly begun to devote that attention to Catholic 
literature which secular libraries have lavished on their collec- 
tions for decades. Some Catholic teachers cherish the hoary 
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superstition that one secular book is worth a dozen Catholic 
volumes. Let us train our teachers to read Catholic literature 
and systematically instruct them in methods of guiding their 
students to read Catholic literature. Let us provide libraries in 
our Catholic institutions that are libraries according to standards 
prevailing in our age, libraries that furnish their patrons with 
the proper amount of Catholic literature, libraries that devote 
a proportionate amount of energy to systematic instruction and 
guidance in Catholic literature. Reading Catholic literature is 
not an instinct—would it were!—but it is a habit that can be 
developed through judicious instruction and tactful guidance. We 
cannot hope to reap where we have not sown. 


St. Louis. Henry H. Reonet, §.]J. 


Town Support for Early Catholic Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. McGrath, in his timely letter on “The State’s Function 
in Education,” in the issue of America for May 3, touches on 
the very pertinent matter of “a school of the parent’s choice, 
at a time in life when the morals of the child are formed.” 

At Lowell, Mass., the parents of the Irish Catholic children had 
this very much in mind in the early ’thirties of the last century, 
when through proper influence the aid of the town was extended 
to the struggling Catholic scholars. In June, 1835, the Rev. 
Peter Connolly, a Catholic curate who taught the Irish Catholic 
children in the basement of old St. Patrick’s Church, applied to 
the Town School Committee for such aid as they might give 
to his exertions for the cause of education and improvement of 
the children under his charge. The Committee entered readily 
and fully into his views and a plan for establishing one or more 
separate schools for this purpose was matured and soon after 
“put into successful operation.” On the part of the Committee, 
the following conditions were insisted on, as indispensable: (1) 
That the instructors must be examined as to their qualifications 
by the Committee and receive their appointments from them. 
(2) That the books, exercises, and studies should all be pre- 
scribed and regulated by the Committee, and that no other should 
be taught or allowed (sic). (3) That these schools shou!d be 
“placed, as regards the examination, inspection, and general 
supervision of the Committee, on precisely the same ground as 
the other schools of the town.” The original documents continue: 


On the part of Mr. [Father] Connolly, it was urged, to 
facilitate his efforts and to render the scheme acceptable to 
his parishioners, that the books prescribed should contain no 
statements of facts, not admitted by the Catholic Faith, nor 
any remarks reflecting upon their system of belief, and that 
the instructors must be of the Roman Catholic Faith. 

These conditions were assented to by the Committee as 
reasonable and proper; and the books in use in our other 
schools [in Lowell] were submitted to his inspection and 
were, by him, fully approved. On these principles, there 
have been established, within the past year [1835] two schools 
under the Catholic Church in June, and one in the vicinity 
of Chapel Hill in September last. [Lowell School Committee 
Report, 1844.] 

The parents of the Irish Catholic children at that period had 
complained to Father Connolly that there were no Catholic 
teachers in the town schools and they had “a natural misappre- 
hension of placing their children under Protestant teachers.” 
(Ibid.) 

At any rate, the town and city of Lowell appropriated, annually, 
from May, 1830, up to 1850, money from the town and city treasury 
to help the Catholic separate schools, and the community was 
benefited, socially, and otherwise. 


Lowell, Mass. Georce F. O’Dwyek 
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The Fallacy of Federal “Aid” 

S the underlying purpose of the Sterling-Reed Fed- 

eral education bill becomes better understood, oppo- 

sition grows. The contention that under Federal control, or 

because of Federal appropriations, the product of the local 

schools would be better-trained boys and girls, is a pure 

assumption. No serious attempt has been made to offer 

proof, and the cannier propagandists for the Sterling- 

Reed bill are probably aware that the attempt would end 
in failure. 

Our age may be materialistic, with all that devotion to 
material progress may imply, but in some respects it is 
childishly simple. One of its commonest delusions is that 
nearly every social, economic, and moral evil can be re- 
moved by legislation. Another, equally common, is that 
laws are self-enforcing. To these delusions is attributable 
in great part, the huge number of new laws annually 
adopted at Washington and in our State legislatures. To the 
child, the blue-coated policeman at the crossing embodies 
all might and controls all power. Not unlike this infantile 
persuasion is the child-like confidence, exhibited by many, 
in the compelling force of legislation. Does evil stalk 
abroad or lurk in the shadows? Pass a law against it. 
Do our young people smoke too many cigarettes? Pass 
another law. Are some men making too much money, and 
others too little? Write to Congress. Do the school sys- 
tems of our States seem somewhat backward? Let Con- 
gress enact a whole code, beginning with the Reed-Sterling 
bill. Whether or not Congress can succeed where the 
States have failed, granting that they have failed, in con- 
ducting the local schools effectively and economically, is 
not even debated. It is assumed, and that, too, in face of 
the Government’s multitudinous shortcomings even in the 
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administration of activities which properly come under its 
control. 

In an excellent editorial, the Boston Transcript issues a 
warning against the principles, so utterly foreign to Ameri- 
can ideals, contained in the Sterling-Reed bill. 

The hands of the Federal Government should be kept off the 
schools. That should be the resolution of everyone who believes 
in American ideals of education and of popular rights. It should 
be the determination of everyone who believes in retaining for 
the States and for the people the remnant of their constitutional 
rights which is now left to them. There is nothing closer to the 
very heart of the people than the education and training of their 
children: nothing which should be more scrupulously and sacredly 
preserved from paternalism or political perversion. We have had 
too many exemplary suggestions of what Government control of 
the schools might, and probably would, mean. To run 
the danger of transforming the educational system of the country 
into a partisan machine controlled by politicians instead of educa- 
tors and subject to manipulation according to the political com- 
plexion of Congress or of the Administration, would mark the 
beginning of the end of the America which our fathers knew. 


There can be little doubt that the Sterling-Reed bill 
and all similar schemes will go down to defeat if their real 
meaning can be brought home to the mass of our people. 
They are expensive, they will harm the very causes which 
they profess to protect, and they are in principle incompati- 
ble with the spirit and purpose of the Constitution. 


The Bobbed-Haired Bandit 
HE young woman who for two months matched her 
wits against the law, as far as it was represented by 
nearly a thousand New York detectives and policemen, is 
now quite sure that crime is an unprofitable career. Life 
ends for her, in all probability, at the time when for her 
more fortunate sisters it opens to years of happiness. Be- 
yond the grey walls of Auburn prison she passes into 
oblivion, to be remembered only for a brief space as 
another striking statement of a human problem that seems 
almost insoluble. Perhaps it is insoluble. 

Back of this criminal career is found, as in seven cases out 
of ten, an improper home. The mother was an abnormal 
creature, the father living on her scanty earnings. From 
earliest childhood, the “ bandit” was familiar with vice 
and crime. She lived in an immoral slum, was clad in rags, 
and often went hungry to bed, the bed being a pile of coal 
in a damp cellar. At the age of ten she was sent to school 
and given some instruction in religion. But it was too 
late; by that time the evil impressions made upon the 
plastic mind had become almost ineradicable. Years of 
careful training might have saved her, but these she was 
denied. Self-supporting, after a fashion, at the age of 
fifteen, a laundry-worker by day and a prowler on dark 
streets by night, what little she had learned of religion 
was soon obliterated. The life of crime that at first 
allured, promising a life of ease and comfort, at last won 
the unfortunate child. 

There is horror in the thought that this poor waif is 
but one of the thousands of innocents slaughtered in the 
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slums of our great cities. There is some consolation in 
the reflection of the moralist that, granted the truth of the 
investigator’s report the degree of moral responsibility 
was very slight. Yet the menace to society and the loss 
of the good that might have been, remain. It would be 
foolishly optimistic to hope that human society shall ever 
reach a perfection which makes these sad cases impossible, 
but it is not foolish to work as though that perfection were 
attainable. In our schools and in refuges for unfortunate 
children thousands of Sisters daily toil in the face of diffi- 
culties that seem humanly insuperable. In millions of 
homes Christian mothers live lives of labor and sacrifice, 
counting it as nothing if they may bring up their little 
flocks along the ways of purity and goodness. Some will 
fail, but if many allowed themselves to be discouraged by 
possible failure, actual failure would be at every door. 

We seek social panaceas these days, and demand reme- 
dies that cure without delay. In dealing with the human 
creature, so little known, endowed by the Almighty with a 
fearful power of free choice, no such treatment is pos- 
sible. When all is said and done, the chief means of 
decreasing the number of society’s outcasts is found in 
the earnest endeavor of all of us to strive after the things 
that are good and just and true, and in our desire to use 
what influence we may possess in helping others to attain 
the ideals which have been shown us. Society is not re- 
formed in the mass, but through its constituent members. 
The evils of this present time may suggest despair, but 
that way lies destruction. If each does what he can, society 
by degrees will be stimulated to lend its powerful aid for 
the destruction of the malign factors which daily lead to 
ruin the weaker members of the flock. 


The Citizenry of Books 
HE book is an individual. It enters the home, the 
school, the library, and it becomes part of the life 
therein. Indeed, the book is admitted to citizenship with- 
out fear or favor, for this nation holds to no class distinc- 
tion in its reading. Everyone reads in America, that is, 
every cross-section of the nation reads, rich, poor, wise, 
ignorant. In other nations we have a reading class, in this 
nation the great public is the reading class. Our libraries 
are the great temples of democracy where alone all distinc- 
tions cease. As soon as a new book appears it enters our 
libraries and becomes a citizen in a very real democracy. 
Yet, while we have become very much concerned of 
late over the various elements that are fit for American 
citizenship, we have become less and less discriminating in 
our choice of subjects fitted to enter the citizenry of our 
book world. Books are in our libraries today that would 
not have been admitted twenty-five years ago. Just as soon 
as a censor appears in the shape of a bill to be presented 
to a legislature there is a great hue and cry raised over 
the freedom of the press and liberty of thought. But while 
the critics of the censorship idea will speak loudly of the 
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freedom of the press, they will not speak so loudly of the 
freedom of our ports of entry. Of course we should not 
allow everyone to enter our ports, but we should let every 
kind of book into our homes, our schools, our libraries! 
This is peculiar consistency. 

One undesirable immigrant may harm a small group of 
people. One undesirable book will poison thousands of 
minds, unformed, susceptible, incapable of discriminating. 
According to the protests of the “antis” in a censorship 
discussion it would seem that our reading public is an 
educated public. It is not. For it reads without discrimi- 
nating. To discriminate is not a power native to the mind. 
It is the fruit of training. Few readers have it. This is the 
idea back of censorship, and there is nothing wrong with 
the idea. It is the same idea that is back of an immigra- 
tion policy. Men and methods may err in carrying out 
the idea, but the idea will stand testing in the world of 
men and books. 


Dr. Butler and the Hornets 

Y his recent criticism of the Volstead law, President 
Butler of Columbia has stirred up a hornets’ nest. 
His critics buzz and some of them sting, but not one has 
made a serious attempt to answer the objections set forth 
with unusual clarity and force against the cumbrous, 
expensive and ineffective machinery of the Government’s 

prohibition-enforcement agencies. 

For the most part, the controversy travels over old 
ground; but in one phase it stresses the marked growth 
of intolerance in this country since the triumph of the 
Prohibitionists. Although the point is open to dispute, 
and has been ably disputed by Mr. F. X. Hennessy of the 
New York Bar, the Eighteenth Amendment is part of the 
Constitution and the Volstead act is one of the laws of 
the land. It is reasonable, then, to conclude that the 
common good will be best served by rational obedience 
and by strict, consistent, and impartial enforcement. What- 
ever he may personally think of it, no good citizen will 
counsel the violation of this or of any other law. But 
this does not mean that he is not free to criticise it, to 
expose its defects, and to demand that it be amended or 
repealed. It is wholly subversive of law and order to act 
as though the Eighteenth Amendment were the whole of 
the Constitution, so that the First and the Fifth Amend- 
ments may be violated in a frantic effort to enforce the 
Eighteenth, or to denounce as “ treason ” organized move- 
ments for its repeal. Conceding the utmost to the Pro- 
hibitionists, the Amendment and the law possess no unique 
sanctity or importance. As a matter of plain fact, the 
Volstead law is not a fair interpretation of the Amend- 
ment, and this fact constitutes one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to honest and consistent enforcement. Even the 
Anti-Saloon League leaders admit that in spite of the mil- 
lions which the Government annually spends to enforce 
the law, the result is evasion rather than Prohibition. The 
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time may come when they will be willing to admit that 
the best way of giving effect to the Amendment must be 
sought through a considerable modification or an outright 
rejection of Mr. Volstead’s masterpiece. 

But for the majority of Prohibitionists, the day of that 
admission is far distant. The results of their victory, 
secured in New York and in other parts of the country 
chiefly through methods originated by a man now serving 
his sentence at Sing Sing for forgery, and still under 
indictment for extortion, theft, and embezzlement, are 
far too sweet. Their present position is that the Volstead 
law cannot even be criticised, and that organized opposi- 
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tion is equivalent to treason and disloyalty. The older 
American position was that no law and no part of the 
Constitution was immune from criticism. We once thought 
that the people who drew up and accepted the Constitution 
and who vested Congress with the power of passing 
Federal laws, could, whenever a change seemed advisabk 
not only amend, but abolish. But with the coming of the 
Eighteenth Amendment a recession from that position 
set in. It is now possible for men calling themselves 
Americans to assert that the Volstead law is so sacred 
that criticism is disloyalty, and violation treason to the 
principles upon which the Republic was founded. 


Literature 


Saintsbury Through a Scrap Book 

EARLY eighty years of age, Mr. Saintsbury is as 

vigorous a writer today as he was twenty years ago, 
and he was certainly more vigorous then than he was 
twenty years before. Of the advance made through forty 
years in what is best described as Mr. Saintsbury’s power 
of expressing himself (for with this sturdy Englishman 
the style is most certainly the man) there is odd proof in 
“A Second Scrap Book” (Macmillan). One of the 
articles in this volume is a piece of theatrical criticism, 
unfortunately the “only piece of theatrical criticism in 
half a century of critical writing.” Apart from intrinsic 
merit, the important thing about it is that it was written 
some forty years ago and is, therefore, the oldest of the 
One reads it 
expecting to be jerked and twisted about in the vortex 
But the jerks and twists are simply not 
there, or at least not felt by half the extent one feels them 
in the other articles. 


“scraps” incorporated in this collection. 
Saintsberiana, 


In fact, so strangely quiet amid 
the riot of its fellows is this serious, self-conscious, apolo- 
getic article that the doubt is only momentary whether 
the critic was merely careful of his step in the unaccus- 
tomed region of theatricals, or whether he was incapable 
forty years ago of these vast reaches of humor, these 
parentheses of the second degree, these interminable 
footnotes ! 

For this circumambient method of writing is the outcome 
of Mr. Saintsbury’s later maturity, an effect peculiar to 
himself of that enlargement of outlook which enables every 
seasoned writer to bring within the scope of a paragraph 
the fruit of much diverse and paradoxical experience. No 
literary temperament of forty years’ standing could let 
itself out in such rich and variegated sideplay as that in- 
dulged by the present Mr. Saintsbury. Men of forty area 
trifle over-skeptical, a trifle over-fearful lest the surgings 
of literary ecstasy be the smouldering remnants of ex- 
travagant youth. The case, perhaps, was always somewhat 
different with Mr. Saintsbury, but having arrived at twice 


forty, he has attained the maximum freedom. It remains 


that he who was but recently the critic of the French novel 
and, by the way, the English novel, should now become the 
critic of commonplace manners and things, soups, saus- 
ages, and wines not excepted. 

Anyone who knows Mr. Saintsbury knows that he needs 
a deal of space to say his say. It took three large volumes 
to surround English prosody and two to surround the 
French novel. It takes two volumes with a combined 
total of something like six hundred pages to surround 
these so-called scraps. And the expansiveness here, as in 
the other volumes, is not so much due to the multiplication 
of topics as to the pregnancy of Mr. Saintsbury’s genius. 
which unlitters itself in expansive periods to the frightful 
accumulation of footnotes. For an idea to Mr. Saintsbury 
is not merely a thought capable of standing up in its own 
right under a modicum of words: it is a sort of subordi 
nated medium through which his vast information and 
humor manage to get themselves articulated. In the 
““Prosody” this led to inuch quotation ; and one recalls hav- 
ing found in the footnotes matter enough for an excellent 
course in poetry. It was somewhat different with the 
French novel: one longed for more direct narrative. But 
in these “ Scrap Books” where Mr. Saintsbury discusses 
the “winy” flavor of ten-year-old Bollinger in the same 
manner he once described the verve of Merimée, this ex- 
penditure of classical and historical learning constitutes 
one of the chief charms. 

One shudders to think of the probable number of cul- 
tured Americans to whom these discussions of old wines 
would certainly be unintelligible. It was never among our 
democratic virtues to bear our burden of the world’s liter- 
ary debt to the vine. As a nation we drank formerly and 
doubtless in sufficiency; but we have never used wine in 
the literary way, unless one wishes to point by way of re- 
proach to the lonely Poe. Mr. John Macy in his excellent 
discussion of “ The Spirit of American Literature,” points 
out that our writers have produced a literature of niceties 
and fastidious respectabilities, but not very deep and not 
very hearty. One had almost expected him to say that 
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our writers as a rule have never given a sign of having 
attended one of those “ parties” which make some pages 
of Thackeray so exquisite. The nearest Mr. Macy comes 
to saying this is when he pillories the late Mr. Howells for 
making Bartley Hubbard go to the devil after a few large 
glasses of beer! But this is rather dangerous ground. To 
end the matter, let the reader procure Mr. Saintsbury’s 
“Notes on a Cellar Book” along with these “Scrap 
Books”, and, having read them through, say whether this 
sort of writing is not at the opposite pole to anything we 
Americans have ever written. 

But far and away the most charming section of this vol- 
ume is the hundred-page account of the author’s Oxford 
memories. It is a leisurely, flesh-and-blood account con- 
structed on the “ And-I-went-up-in-October-1863 ” plan 
and of sufficiently wide range to take in everything of im- 
portance that Mr. Saintsbury did or derived as a result of 
doing in the Mertonian stage. Noisy “‘ quads”, chapel and 
Latin versicles, the walks by Marston road, St. Clements 
and Magdalen Bridge, with the shadow of the shades of 
famous Dons falling athwart, are the common talk of these 
pages ; and what one would like to think of as the atmos- 
phere of old Oxford percolates through them down to the 
third footnote. One had almost said that the writer has 
chiseled out Oxford in the round. But there is nothing 
statuesque about this narrative. Mr. Saintsbury writes 
with the revivifying touch of a man who records ancient 
loves. He lives again for a spell in the Oxford of his 
youth. From the vantage of sixty years after, everything 
at Oxford seems a special education; and there is a touch 
of Henry Adams in the declaration that undergraduate 
dinners and “wines”, eggy teas consumed clandestinely 
behind locked doors, and the other petty misdemeanors of 
University life were as much responsible for the evolution 
of the man as Aristotle’s “ Politics ” and “ Ethics.” When 
the time came for examination in “ Greats,” Mr. Saints- 
bury failed to get a first, and he failed to get a fellowship 
besides. Of course, the aforementioned dinners and 
“ wines ” had something to do with it, as educational ex- 
perts might be led to expect. But there was another 
cause at work much more potent than these Saturnalian 
pleasurings, and; as it seems in the event, much more 
forgivable. 

For the fact is that Mr. Saintsbury was as irrevocably 
foresworn to literature sixty years ago as he has been any 
time since. He seems never to have had any control over 
his literary temperament. If he reads “ Prometheus ” in 
course, he spends hours tracking out that amazing piece 
uf geography called the route of Io; and with Lucretius 
he reads Gassendi. “ What are you doing?” asked a nosey 
visitor one day, “ They’ll surely never ask that!” And 
neither would they. But if ’tis pity, ’tis no less true that it 
couldn’t be helped ; for if the testimony of these pages goes 
to prove anything, it proves that the youthful Saintsbury 
was gripped as in a vise. With examinations coming on 
apace he reads Grant, Congreve, and Archer Butler. Aris- 
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totle, the class author, suggests Scholasticism and he reads 
Hauréau and Prantl; and he gives to the “ Politics,” which 
he is not going to take, the time he ought to give to the 
“Ethics,” which he is. The legitimate upshot of these lit- 
erary foragings, of course, had to be what it was, and Mr. 
Saintsbury in due time found himself committed to the 
tribe of “Seconds.” 

There are many quotable things in “ A Second Scrap 
Book.” Mr. Saintsbury’s common sense opinions on what 
we mean or should mean by education are such tonics for 
our many ills that one grudges to pass them by. And so 
of some other things—“Victorianophobia ” for example. 
But we leave all this to the reader. Lest the Catholic who 
dips into this “ Scrap Book” should take offense at the 
reference to the “ interesting sub-mortem conversion ”’ of 
the late W. H. Mallock and the criticism of Newman’s “his- 
toric sense,” it is necessary perhaps to say that Mr. Saints- 
bury is a good Anglican and a Tory. For our own part, 
we should not in the least be surprised if some years from 
now the Catholic Church should make another interesting 
conversion in the case of this excellent old English gen- 
tleman, Mr. George Saintsbury. 

Hayne R. Martin, S.J. 


MASS AT SEA 
| think the angels must have watched in wonder 
Our little boat, storm-tossed upon the sea, 
So small and white, a puny, man-made atom, 
Lost on the bosom of infinity. 


When lo! on board the solemn words were spoken— 
Before those angel eyes, that mighty sea 
Became a setting whereon blazed resplendent 
Our boat, enthroning God’s Divinity. 
F. E. Smitu. 


REVIEWS 


The Little Poor Man. By Harry Lee. New York: E. P. 


Dutton Co. $2.00. 
Outward Bound. 
and Liveright. $1.75. 
All God’s Chillun Got Wings. Welded. By Eucene O’Nem. 

New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 

Contemporary drama is nothing if it is not startling. For far 
different reasons the above named plays are provocative of thought. 
Mr. Lee constructs a drama on the life of St. Francis of Assisi 
and thereby wins the Poetry Society's Drama Prize of $500.00. 
Nor did he find it necessary to whittle down too much the spirit- 
uality of the Saint. Though a Catholic might have seen more of the 
divine call in Francis’ vocation and laid more stress on the workings 
of grace, Mr. Lee has not entirely overlooked the supernatural 
element. His drama is beautifully constructed and gripping. Its 
progression of scene and movement is woven together with sure 
craftsmanship and its individual lines and emotions are at times 
sublimely elevated. But it would be an epochal day if such a- 
drama were to be blazed forth on Broadway. The startling ele- 
ment in Mr. Vane’s play comes from its weird treatment of an 
unusual topic. He gathers a queer ship company, sets them asail 
and then gradually makes them realize that they are dead. His 
philosophical undercurrent is mere fancy; Dante showed how the 
same topic could be kept in line with good theology. But Mr. 
Vane’s treatment of a delicate situation is clever and subtle, even 


By Sutron Vane. New York: Boni 
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though one does wonder just what he is about. In “ All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings,’ Mr. O’Neill is true to himself in choosing a 
most disagreeable theme and aggravating its unpleasantness. Like 
most of the modern playwrights, he obscures his real meaning. 
Some have seen in it propaganda for miscegenation between the 
black and the white race, while others read in its lines a pointed 
lesson against social familiarity. Probably he only intended to 
prod the sensibilities of the public. Its dramatic quality is high, 
and, taken together with “ Welded”, the other text of the book, 
establishes Mr. O’Neill as our foremost American playwright. 
“Welded”, a study of love and hate, is overcharged with emotion 
and is enervating by its portrayal of temperament unrestrained. 
A. Ts & 





United States Catholic Chaplains in the World War. Com- 
piled by Rev. Georce J. WArtnc. New York: Ordinariate Army 
and Navy Chaplains. 

The records of the Catholic chaplains in the World War are 
contained in this valuable book. It is as complete as care and 
painstaking effort could make a record of this kind. A question- 
naire was sent out to every priest who had been with the colors 
outlining the salient points in his career. Every record was then 
verified, and the alphabetical list of names published. The volume 
has been edited by Mgr. George J. Waring, Vicar-General and 
Chancellor of the Diocese Castrensis under the direction of Cardi- 
nal Hayes. When war was declared April 6, 1917, there were 
twenty-five priests with the forces. As mobilization proceeded the 
cry for priests came from camp and sea. The Government allowed 
37.8 per cent. as the Catholic chaplain quota to the army and 25 
per cent. to the navy. When the armistice was signed there were 
1,023 priests in active service in every part of the world, and 500 
approved applicants who would have been commissioned in Janu- 
ary, 1919. The Diocese Castrensis was established by Benedict XV, 
and Cardinal Hayes, then auxiliary bishop of New York, was 
appointed to the See. He divided the diocese into five vicariates, 
four in this country and one abroad, with a vicar-general presiding 
over each section. In addition there was a chancellor and secretary 
stationed in New York and an executive secretary in Washington. 
By the historian and the general reader this volume will be wel- 
comed as a worthy contribution to the history of American par- 
ticipation in the World War. To Catholics it will have a special 
appeal. i Sn ee 





The Seven Lively Arts. By Gitpert Se_pes. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $4.00. 

The appearance of this book is an event in American art criti- 
cism. It is true that at first the professional critics were some- 
what taken aback. Here is an acknowledged “ highbrow,” an editor 
of the Dial, actually taking seriously Charlie Chaplin, Krazy Kat, 
Al Jolson and Ring Lardner! But the critics are coming ‘round, 
and having recovered from the castigation they here indirectly 
receive, now appeal to “ Seldes” as to an authority. Mr. Seldes 
has an analytical mind, and admitting frankly that he derives keen 
pleasure from the jazz arts, he proceeds to formulate for them an 
esthetic theory. These arts are not exactly seven; they are the 
movies, the “colyum”, the revue, the dance, the comic strip, rag- 
time and jazz, vaudeville, including the sketch, acrobatics, clowns, 
monologues, etc., and the popular satirists, like Mr. Dooley and 
Ring Lardner. The heroes are Charlie Chaplin, Irving Berlin, 
George Herriman, Florenz Ziegfeld, Al Jolson and Fannie Brice, 
Irene Castle. Jazz is analyzed for its technique with a practised 
musical insight, and one is astounded to see how much intellectual 
interest that music contains. The film is put in its place as a mere 
record of movement and light and nothing else. Krazy Kat, 
“Don Quixote and Parsifal combined,” wins an interpretation 
that is a revelation. The bad in the popular arts is acknowledged 
and scored, but chiefly because it betrays a growing tendency to 
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become “refined”. Mr. Seldes has nothing but scorn for the so- 
called refined, the genteel, the faus bon, the shoddily solemn, the 
“cultured”, the bogus. His thesis is that the lively arts have a 
place, distinct from that of the great arts, and that as the typically 
American form of expression, they are “decent contributions to 
the richness and intensity of our lives”. He regrets that they 
have not had criticism, but only abuse, for they deserve better, 
and nearly everybody really likes at least some of them. His 
heart is with those who do even a small thing in a perfect way. 
It is a long step in the right direction. Mr. Seldes’ book wins a 
place along with H. L. Mencken’s “The American Language ”. 
W. P. 


By Dantet A. Lorp, S.J. New York: Benziger 





Our Nuns. 
Brothers. $1.75. 

As a book of value and interest, “ Our Nuns” will appeal chiefly 
to two classes of readers, Non-Catholics and Catholics.. To the 
first, it will be a source of enlightenment; to the second, of holy 
pride. For many cultured Protestants, who have outgrown Maria 
Monk and Co., but who still cling to the idea that our nuns are 
pathetic and useless, would gladly read so charming and human 
a book if some Catholic friend were to put it in their hands. As 
for ourselves, we may think we appreciate the work of Christ’s 
Virgins, but our knowledge is far too limited to do them simple 
justice. It is only when we read how thousands of them are 
living their daily hidden lives, guides and big sisters to young 
womanhood, angels to the sick and insane, mothers to those who 
know no other mother, daughters to those whose daughters have 
forgotten them, and always and everywhere faithful and devoted 
spouses of their Lord, that we feel we have looked upon a vision 
of the Church’s sanctity. Nuns should read this book, for they 
may be so close to beauty as to lose perspective. Priests should 
read it, for their advice and directions mean so much to an uncer- 
tain soul. The laity should read it, for to them the nuns look for 
sympathy and cooperation. But, most of all every clear-headed girl 
in her teens should read it, if for no other reason, at least, to 
appreciate the vocation of a pious daughter she may have some day. 

R. I. G. 


By StepHen Gwynn. New York: 





The History of Ireland. 
The Macmillan Co. $4.50. 

Before attempting to evaluate any new contribution on this topic, 
one must be fully aware that Ireland has had a most amazing and 
paradoxical history. Her past, like her present, cannot be viewed 
dispassionately. Hence, it must be blurted out in the very begin- 
ning that Mr. Gwynn’s volume is not altogether satisfactory. It 
is not a documentary history, nor is it the result of an intensive 
study of sources; it does not profess to bring forward any new 
or original material. It is just an Irishman’s attempt to write down 
in a popular way his interpretation of his people’s development, 
principally from the civil and political viewpoint. He starts with 
the dawn of history and ends with the immediate effects of the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921. Ireland’s history is in itself as allur- 
ing as romance: told in the cultured, charming style of a poet and 
a novelist, such as Mr. Gwynn, it takes on added luster. And yet, 
the literary excellence and verbal dexterity cover a subtly partial 
version of Ireland’s past. The author yields far too much to 
England, the while he seems to favor Ireland’s aspirations and 
ideals ; he skimps the history of the real people of Ireland in order 
to detail at length the exploits of the hyphenated Irishman. His 
shifting point of view makes him an insecure chronicler, especially 
on such vital points as the interrelation of Ireland’s struggles with 
her religion, the advisability of attending State schools, the al- 
legiance said to have been given to English power, and the oft- 
repeated brutality of the invader. Even thus, though the history 
as compiled by Mr. Gwynn cannot be called authentic, it will serve 
in its own way to emphasize the unjust position into which Ireland 
has been pressed since the twelfth century. V. E. R. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Literary Circle——An honest confession of doubts, though 
humiliating, is sometimes productive of results. Referring to our 
query of April 19 as to what modern novels may safely be 
recommended to young girls, Jane E. Gardner writes: “ After 
many years of service in public libraries I am also in a quandary 
‘as to what works of modern novelists are suitable for Catholic 
girls.’ I think, however, that all those of Oldmeadow and Leslie 
Moore and some of Elizabeth Jordan, Isabel Clarke and Sir 
Philip Gibbs are safer than most ‘latest fiction.’ Tarkington 
and De la Mare, I believe, are clean. Suggestions will be deeply 
appreciated.” Teachers and librarians may recommend whole- 
some reading; but our Catholic girls belong to the “ younger 
generation ” Another librarian who attended the recent 
Institute for Librarians held in Boston is responsible for an 
egregious statement, excusable alone on the supposition that 
the only thing in his head that works is his tongue. He is in 
charge of a high school library whose patrons number boys 
by the thousands. He has no objections, he states, to the boys 
reading Wells, Hecht, Cabell, and Lawrence, except on the ground 
of good or bad English, correct or poor construction. Sheer non- 
sense, outrageous immorality mean nothing to him; the style’s 
the thing. Pure English is more important than impure ideas! 

Clifford Smith in the International Book Review delivers 
a blow at the old masters in his editorial “ The Tyranny of the 
Classics.” He suggests that the choice of books studied be 
shifted from the teacher to the student and opines that “if the 
practical educator could devise some method by which boys and 
girls would select their own reading we would be a 
long way on the road toward that literary emancipation that 
must underlie all true appreciation and love of books.” He argues: 
“Insist that a boy or girl shall read and analyze a novel of 
Dickens, Scott or Thackeray, and the chances are that he will 
derive very little profit from the process, and will cherish a smoul- 
dering hatred for any or all of these authors.” It would be de- 
cidedly interesting to observe the antics of a knickerbockered boy 
enthroned in the chair of Johnson as a literary dictator deciding 
for himself what books he may read and analyze with profit. 

The London Tablet, worried by Mr. Bertrand Russell’s 
escape to America, writes “More than once the Tablet has had 
to rebuke Mr. Bertrand Russell for making charges which a man 
of his education must know to be untrue. We advise our Amer- 
ican friends not to regard their intrusive visitor as representative 
of British thought and character.” 





“My Bookcase Series.”—Father Reville continues his good 
work of introducing to American Catholics some of the great 
Christian classics. The latest four to be published in the “ My 
Bookcase” series round out a full decade of these attractively 
bound and printed and yet low-priced, masterpieces, published by 
Joseph F. Wagner, New York ($1.00 each). Of Cardinal Wise- 
man’s “Fabiola” little need be said. The vote of America’s 
readers in the Best Ten canvass amply proved the enduring 
favor enjoyed by this fascinating tale of the Catacombs, and 
fully justifies its reprinting here. “Like unto Him,” by Father 
Nepveu, S.J., requires perhaps further introduction to American 
readers. Its sub-title “The Spirit of Christianity” describes it 
well. It translates into simple language the ideals of action 
and thought that Christ asks of those who are called after Him 
Christians. It is just the book for all who aspire —and who 
should not aspire?—to a greater realization of the Christ-spirit in 
their daily lives. In “Philothea” an old and well-known book, 
“The Introduction to a Devout Life,” appears under a new and 
attractive name. St. Francis de Sales, lover of nature and of 
beauty, and most of all of Christ, was the first to throw open 
the too-rigidly barred paths of asceticism to those who live in 
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the world, and we are reminded that Pius XI lately called this 
book “the most perfect of its kind.” The last of this collection 
of gems is the famous “ My Prisons” of Silvio Pellico, the great 
Italian patriot who spent ten years in prison tor defending his 
country. In an age which prizes so highly the “human docu- 
ment,” this book should take first place. Unlike much “ prison 
literature” it breathes the very spirit of the Christian virtues of 
fortitude, resignation and confidence, and is one of the most 
readable books ever written. Each of these volumes is prefaced 
by an introduction by the editor, Father Reville, a feature not 
the least to be prized in any of them, written with his unrivalled 
knowledge of literature and history. 





Miscellaneous.—Most loquacious conversationalists among busi- 
ness and professional men often find their tongues securely tied 
when they are called upon to deliver even a short address. In 
their distress they may find such a book as “ Platform Speaking ” 
(Harper. $2.25), by George R. Collins, a distinct boon. It is 
a text book for those who have ceased to be students; although 
it may be used with profit by college classes in oratory and 
debating. Insistence is not placed, as in so many manuals, on 
voice culture. Its main concern is with the speech itself: the 
analysis of purpose, matter and audience, the ‘arrangement and 
development of material, and the specialized types of speech-form. 
Splendid specimen plans which may be used as models for imita- 
tion are given in the appendix to the volume.—“ Roget’s Treasury 
of Words” (Crowell. $1.00) has been issued in what may be 
called a traveler’s edition. Retaining all the comprehensiveness 
of larger editions, it has been altered in arrangement and com- 
pressed into 500 small pages—In “My Wondrous Dream,” pub- 
lished by the author, Frank P. Ball creates a Utopia that might 
serve as a model for the reconstruction of our present world.— 
“How to Talk to the Deaf,” by D. D. Higgins, C.SS.R., is a 
photographic manual of the sign language. It is published by 
the author, St. Louis, Mo.—‘“ Brains, Dollars and Progress” and 
“The Conquest of the Southwest” are monographs by Elton R. 
Shaw. The former has some interesting tabulations on illiteracy, 
immigration and child labor; the latter discusses the factors 
that brought about the colonization of Texas and its admission 
into the Union. 





Haunting Verses.—Elizabeth Shane’s collection of poems “ By 
Bog and Sea in Donegal” (Appleton. $1.25) has everything 
to recommend it to those who love Ireland and are interested in 
its scenery. Nor is it only the sea air, mountains, and roads that 
are transferred to the realm of poetry, but the charm of the 
Irish character also is put in lines of simple beauty which any 
reader must admire-——“ Virginian Writers of Fugitive Verse” 
(White. $2.50) brings a smile when one first sees the title. 
There is always so much of verse abroad, that one wonders why, 
if any of it becomes fugitive, it need be captured. Looking within, 
however, one soon understands how a loyal son of Virginia might 
wish to preserve the all-but-forgotten verses it had been his 
fortune to discover. In addition to the poems is a scholarly 
essay on the Virginian poets. The compiler and author is Mr. 
Armistead C. Jordan, Jr., of the faculty of the University of 
Virginia. 

Why the World Goes Wrong.—All the tendencies to be found 
in the present-day man are traceable to “urges” of the “cave- 
man”; they are a development or a “complex” of the same. 
Such is the opinion of Frederick L. Wells in “ Pleasure and 
Behavior” (Appleton. $2.50), who thinks, with utter innocence, 
that the worth-whileness of life is to be measured by the hap- 
piness, of whatever nature, a man secures in living. He sees 
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the destiny of man as no better and no higher than that of the 
dog. In his view there can be no question of a moral law im- 
pressed on our nature by a Divine Lawgiver, no intrinsic dif- 
ference between right and wrong, no free will; man is a play- 
thing of his “urges” and environment. As the voluptuary, so 
the ascetic; each is seeking the greatest happiness. Such teaching 
steals all nobility and spirituality from the world. Equally false 
is the ideal to save the world proposed by Dr. Felix Adler in 
“The Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal” (Appleton. $1.50). 
Dr. Adler exercises a great influence in certain circles. To 
achieve his ideal he would reject the existence of a personal 
God and make man himself indispensable, and consequently Divine. 
Can there be any surprise that license and licentiousness are 
the shibboleths of the rising generation? For our young men 
and young women are most attentive listeners in the classrooms 
where such “ideals” are propounded. 





Text Books.—So readable and altogether interesting is 
“Life” (Macmillan. $2.50), a book of biology for elementary 
students, by Sir Arthur E. Shipley, that it scarcely merits classi- 
fication as a mere school book. Of its scientific accuracy, there 
can be no doubt; and yet it squints at some unsubstantiated “ the- 
ories” of origins. In a style marked by literary charm and 
even humor, it explains clearly the processes of life in plants 
and animals.——“ Office Organization and Practise” (Ginn. $1.00), 
by Amy Weaver, is designed for use in secondary and commercial 
schools. It presents a summarized account of the methods of 
efficiency employed in most modern offices. “ College Algebra” 
(Ginn. $1.80), by L. P. Siceloff and D. E. Smith, is so arranged 
as to meet the diversived requirements of any college curriculum. 
“ First Course in Algebra” (American Book Co.), by Joseph N. 
Nyberg, is for high school students and emphasizes the study of 
problems. “ First Year Algebra” (American Book Co.), by W. 
J. Milne and W. F. Downey, is an elementary book that bridges 
over the transition from arithmetic to algebra. ‘“ New Complete 
Business Arithmetic” (American Book Co.), by George H. 
Van Tuyl, presents the fundamental principles of arithmetic and 
makes application of them to the larger problems of commerce. 
—<‘ First Two Years of French” (Sanborn), by H. F. Micoleau 
and H. F. McLellan, is a grammar and drill book that follows 
a natural and carefully graded progression. Laboulaye’s “ Contes 
Bleus” (Allyn and Bacon. 80c), is well edited with notes and 
exercises by G. E. Wisewell. “Elementary Spanish Compo- 
sition” (Ginn. 68c), is a small, compact text for beginners. 
“Leyendas Espanolas” (Allyn and Bacon. 80c), is a series of 
sketches and historical tales written by José A. Sanchez Pérez. 

-The teachers’ edition of Books One and Two of the “Learn 
to Study Readers” (Ginn.), by Ernest Horn and Grace Shields, 
prefaces the text of the Readers by a lengthy and detailed 
“Manual of Directions.” 








Pamphlets.—From the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland 
come the following interesting and well-written pamphlets: 
“Factors in National Decay,” by Eustace Boylan, S.J.; “The 
Cancer Problem,” by Louis Cassidy; short lives of Saint Fechin 
and of Mother Mary of Jesus, foundress of the Society of Marie 
Réparatrice ; an account of the Ursuline Mission in British India; 
“A Liturgical Drama,” an original way of presenting the Mass 
to average readers; and the “Way of the Cross” by that holy 
Visitation nun, Sister Benigna Consolata. The Paulist Press also 
continues its unremitting apostolate, and its latest pamphlets are 
on such stirring timely subjects as “Birth Control,” by Rev. 
Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., “Parochial Schools,” by Bishop 
Carroll of Helena, and “Christian Charity and the Plight of 
Europe.” by the Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D. (5 cents each). These 
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pamphlets are of exceptional value because of matter, author and 
manner of treatment. “ Fishers of Men” is a talk on the Priest- 
hood, and is published by the Columban Fathers at St. Colum- 
bans, Neb. It is written by the Rev. Paul Waldron, Rector of 
St. Columban’s Seminary, and is addressed to boys. It deserves 
wide circulation, for it is a reverent and impressive presentation 
of the vocation, the work, and the reward of the priest. An 
interesting and useful little pamphlet is “Three Daily Duties,” 
by the Rev. Nelius Downing, and published by Rev. R. J. Sorin, 
DeLisle, Miss. (10 cents). The three duties, or rather counsels, 
are daily Mass, daily Communion, and daily visit. It is well 
calculated to raise the fervor of any parish where it has wide 
circulation. America has its martyrs and Father John J. Wynne, 
S.J., writes of the “Jesuit Martyrs in the United States and 
Canada,” whose cause is before the Holy See, and who are hon- 
ored at the Shrine of Our Lady of Martyrs at Auriesville, N. Y. 





Fiction.—[mmigration and its deleterious effects is the 
ivowed theme of “Easy” (Harper. $2.00), by Nina Wilcox 
Putnam. New England is conceded to the spoliation by foreign- 
ers and in Kansas the horde is beginning to appear. National 
standards are being torn down and the old stocks are being driven 
from the soil of their fathers. The author, however, over- 
looks the fact that history is repeating itself; Puritan stealing 
land from Indian, and “foreigner” buying up Puritan. An 
entangling love story runs through the indictment. 

When two men look alike, talk alike and act alike, there is no 
end to possible complications. When one man impersonates an- 
other it must result either in comedy or tragedy. These two 
patent facts constitute the inspiration of “Audacity” (Dutton. 
$2.00), a clever romance by Ben Ames Williams. Slim takes 
the place of Perry Danton and ships his rival to Wales. He even 
essays to win his victim’s fiancee. Of course all ends well; but 
that is for the author to reveal, not the reviewer. 

“The Desert’s Price,” by William MacLeod Raine (Doubleday, 
Page), is at once the tale of a vendetta and a romance. The leit 
motif is the triumph of love over hatred. Mr. Raine has painted 
a graphic picture of old western days. His characters are true 
to type. Not a single chapter is uninteresting. Best of all, he 
has written a book that may be safely placed in the hands of an 
innocent child. 

They say that marriages are made in heaven. The marriage 
described by Mary Lanier Magruder in “ Wages” (Harper. $2.00), 
was not made in heaven. Self-interest induces Nellie MacGregor 
to propose to Stephen Gower, and it is self-interest which moves 
him to accept. Love comes all too late. The resultant is tragedy. 

Rafael Sabatini tells a story of adventure in “ Bardelys The 
Magnificent.” (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00.) France of Louis 
XIII forms the historic background for the brave doings of a 
noble of the realm, who with difficulty clears himself of the 
charge of treason. Bardelys, a friend of the king, against the 
king’s wishes, goes into Languedoc seeking the lady of his choice. 
He is thrown into the midst of a conspiracy in which love and 
loyalty finally triumph. Those who enjoy wholesome romance 
will find “ Bardelys The Magnificent” pleasant reading. 

One cannot help but chuckle as he turns over page after page 
of the history of “ Captain Shapely.” (McBride, $2.00.) This tale 
of a swashbuckling highwayman is as good as Harold Brighouse 
has ever produced. Lovers of adventure, mixed up with many a 
humorous situation, are bound to enjoy Captain Shapely. 

In “The Brooklyn Murders” G. D. H. Cole solves a mystery 
with the help of two amateur detectives. (Seltzer, $2.00.) A 
double murder in the Brooklyn family, baffling to Scotland Yard 
and the British public, furnishes a number of false clues very 
strong in circumstantial evidence. The true clue is found by the 
two important characters in the tale. 
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Education 
Schools Without God 

VARIETY of faddistic cures for the troubled state 

of our land, solutions that would be amusing were 
the situation not so serious, have been proposed. Legisla- 
tion, even, has been resorted to that our citizens might 
become better, willy-nilly. At last, however, the voices 
that carry influence are beginning to cry out the need that 
lies at the root of the whole trouble. Those who are promi- 
nent in public activities are realizing that, unless you 
implant the knowledge and love of God in the mind and 
heart of the child, you cannot hope to find respect for and 
obedience to the laws which He sanctions in the man. 

Expressions of the conviction of the need for religious 
instruction to accompany the imparting of secular wisdom 
and to keep it sane fill the daily press and the periodicals. 
Churchmen, polititicians, financiers alike pay respect to 
the instant interest of this need, a need that has been em- 
phasized in the true Church from its very inception. Sec- 
retary of Labor James J. Davis, speaking at the annual 
meeting of the bishops of the Episcopal church on “ Re- 
ligion in the Nation’s Life”, proclaimed so earnestly his 
conviction that “to the three R’s, ’reading, ’riting, and 
’rithmetic, must be added a fourth, religion,” that people 
sitting in the audience at Carnegie Hall, New York, sub- 
joined a fervent “ Amen! ” 

We are becoming so modern [declared the cabinet official] that 
some of us have even tried to modernize God. I will take 
my religion in the old-fashioned way. It is to America’s 
eternal credit that our public men hold faith in God. 

Several months ago Secretary Davis, sent to a mass 
meeting of all the churches of Reading, Pennsylvania, as 
the delegate of the Federal Government and the personal 
representative of President Coolidge made a fervent plea 
that the Christian church help the half-million destitute 
children of the United States. 


If the church will recognize its duty, he said, if it will implant 
the teachings of Christ in the hearts of these neglected, then worry 
over filled jails and overcrowded penitentiaries will be unnecessary. 


At the regular synod of the Episcopal province of 
Washington, the Rev. James S. Russell, archdeacon of the 
diocese of Southern Virginia, called for definite religious 
action to combat materialism in the schools, citing a num- 
ber of instances to show the “ surprising ignorance of the 
simplest facts relating to religion” among the young peo- 
ple of today. A Michigan minister recently declared: 
“We had better invest our money in Bibles and not in 
electric chairs.” According to Miss Thyrsa W. Amos, 
dean of women at the University of Pittsburgh, religious 
education in the school is necessary, for if the schools 
are to have the same kind of religion as the churches, it 
will be necessary to establish normalcy by creating an 
atmosphere, supervising instruction and seeing that the 
pupils “experience” religion. And Judge Rosalsky of 
New York has also expressed his conviction that religious 
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instruction by competent teachers is necessary to make 
the rising generation helpful and worthy citizens of the 
State. Divers American cities, for instance, New York, 
Toledo, Cleveland, and Gary, Indiana, have sponsored 
club or community movements to effect the religious train- 
ing of their school children. The Minneapolis Board of 
Education has just fallen in line by authorizing the super- 
intendent of schools in that city to try a plan by which 
children whose parents so desire will be excused several 
times during the week to permit them to receive religious 
instruction from teachers who are required to have qualifi- 
cations equal to the standards demanded generally by the 
board of education. 

The reason back of these movements is plain. Our prin- 
cipal relation in life is our relation to God, and the school 
falls short of its aim unless it so forms the plastic minds 
of its pupils that they may see that relation, with all its 
corollaries regarding their duties to their fellowmen and 
to their country, in its true perspective of service and obe- 
dience and love. And religious training is the force that 
must so guide educational effort as to enable it to reach 
its goal safely; without the recognition of God and our 
duties to Him, the chariot of education will go and is 
going as amuck as the proverbial bull in a china shop. 

It is a good thing to be clever, to be able, to be smart, wrote 
Roosevelt; but it is better to have the qualities that find their 
expression in the Decalogue and the Golden Rule—honesty first; 
then courage; then brains. 

The fact that it is not lack of education that makes crimi- 
nals, a fact supported by reams of statistics, does not 
require repetition or elucidation. The soul must be devel- 
oped along with the mind, otherwise lack of proportion 
between the two will produce an abnormality that must 
result in spiritual ruin. 


We do not want, writes Mr. W. G. Shepherd, to turn our chil- 
dren out into the world with moral natures that turn black and 
blue at the least shock from forces of evil. 


And many of the facts of educational science, whatever 
branch of it may be considered, are such as to bruise the 
student sorely unless he be fortified with the knowledge 
of religion. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing; and 
any knowledge that does not include an investigation of the 
ultimate purpose of its own being is truly infinitesimally 
little. 

Without the consolation that religion affords in know]- 
edge of the world to come with its reward for those who 
have seen and lived life honestly, existence is unutterably 
empty. 

Not as church members [Mr. Shepherd again], not as Catholics 
or Protestants or Jews, but as Americans, we are coming to realize 
the supreme necessity of heart-power in our affairs. And, in our 
minds, God and religion are the source of heart power. We know 
that, without God and religion, the gentle things of our organized 
society are nothing more than mere good manners and politeness ; 
affairs of the brain, not of the soul. 

And underlying them, without religion, there can be only 
a base motive of self-interest, whether it be recognized or 
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not, and our accord with the dictates of society will last 
only as long as our own interests are served thereby. 

We Catholics have long ago escaped the difficulty that 
is bothering the rest of the nation. In the face of strong 
opposition, at a great financial sacrifice, we have main- 
tained our parish school system. In the words of Dr. 
Ralph Hayes, superintendent of schools in the Pittsburgh 
diocese : 

Catholic parents are persuaded that a Christian nation should 
have schools in which, from the first age of discretion, when the 
mind is beginning to unfold, the education of Christian children 
shall include a knowledge of God, a love of virtue, and an imitation 
of Jesus Christ. The parish school system maintains this Christian 
character of our American nation. 


And the present agitation shows that the seed is bearing 


fruit. Antuony M. Beneprx, D.D. 


Sociology 


The Panacea of Paternalism 
N this country, we subscribe to the belief that “ Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” An analysis of our social structure, geomet- 
rically depicted in the form of a triangle, with the area 
occupied by the various strata proportional to the rights 
and duties of the several political units, should show, 
first, a broad base, stable and secure, representative of the 
inherent and natural rights and powers residing in the 
people, after God the source of all other civil power; 
secondly, the municipalities and counties, functioning 
through the exercise of powers surrendered to them for 
the greater welfare of the community by the inhabitants 
thereof ; thirdly, the States occupying even less area than 
the second group and farther removed in their activities 
from the everyday affairs of their citizens; and last, at the 
apex of the triangle, the Federal Government, the final 
depository of the ceded rights of the constituent units. It 
is a fact, however, that in this country today, neither the 
State nor national Governments are restricting their activi- 
ties to the fields implied in this outline. They are encroach- 
ing more and more on the legitimate sphere of the family, 
these legislative encroachments bringing in their wake a 
burden of taxation, excessive in amount and unequally dis- 
tributed, the small taxpayers always contributing a dispro- 
portionate share. This paternalistic trend is rapidly ap- 
proaching a point where our triangular depiction, if it is to 
agree with the actual state of affairs, will have to be in- 
verted, balanced on its apex, with the dominant, controlling 
power of the State and Federal Government uppermost, 
opening or closing, at their option, the channels of benefi- 
cence to the mere citizen below. In other words, the pa- 
ternalistic State is the antithesis of that logical arrangement 
of society which recognizes the Christian family as its 
fundamental and primary element. 
Is the tendency today, in our Federal Government at 
Washington, for example, toward an increase or a decrease 
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in unnecessary governmental activities? Undoubtedly, the 
tendency is toward the assumption of more and more new 
and improper functions. Appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, of $3,706,779,083.00; a total of 
548,531 Federal employes, including 66,290 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; a recommendation in the report of the 
Public Buildings Commission, submitted January 3, 1924, 
that $50,000,000.00 be appropriated for new public build- 
ings in the District of Columbia; an increase in the per- 
sonnel of the Treasury Department alone from 30,629 in 
1916 to more than 55,000 today, are conclusively indicative 
of the ramifications of our Federal Government. 

On December 17, 1923, there was introduced in both 
Houses of Congress 
A bill to create a Department of Education, to authorize appro- 
priations for the conduct of said Department, to authorize the 


appropriation of money to encourage the States in the promotion 
and support of education, and for other purposes. 


It is proposed by Messrs. Sterling, Reed and others that 
this new. executive department be launched very modestly, 
requiring appropriations aggregating only $100,000,000.00 
annually. But where is the guarantee that this amount 
would not be doubled or quadrupled in the appropriations 
of future fiscal years? And where is the guarantee of its 
success ? 

Impartial observers, especially former government em- 

ployes who have had an opportunity of comparing gov- 
ernment and private methods, are unanimous in their con- 
clusion that the government method is grossly inefficient 
and wasteful. Some of the apparent reasons are, first, 
lack of incentive to encourage the employes, poor results 
and good results bringing the same semi-monthly pay en- 
velope; second, difficulty of discharging unsatisfactory 
employes; third, the important commercial question of 
paying dividends is unknown, bankruptcy is impossible, and 
gross waste of public money is excused with the statement 
that there is plenty more in the Treasury; fourth, no sleep 
is lost over the complaints of customers, because, e. g., if 
they are unobliging in the office of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, you cannot take your income-tax return to a 
competitor’s office; fifth, in contrast to the “ Do it now” 
of the American commercial house, the motto of the gov- 
ernment employees is “ Take your time; we get no bonus 
for speeding up”; sixth, there is very little personal re- 
sponsibility, and, no matter what happens, the system 
enables every employe to escape the blame; seventh, rou- 
tine is apotheosized and every worker is a slave of the 
system; finally, enthusiasm is a total stranger to these 
clerical drudges, from whom neither hard work, intelligent 
effort, nor sound judgment is necessary or desired. 

Once we turn over to the Federal Government unlimited 
power in the field of education, we may as well prepare for 
a condition which was the ideal of Plato’s commonwealth, 
i. e., the State is omnipotent and the individual an auto- 
maton. 

Parenthetically, it may be noted, in connection with this 
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proposed nationalization of the schools, that Catholic par- 
ents who do not distinguish between the immediate and the 
ultimate consequences of such a program need to be awak- 
ened from their state of apathy without further delay. 
The anti-Catholic school legislation, which actually reached 
the statute books in Oregon, was heartily approved by the 
New Age, official organ of the Scottish Rite Masons in 
this country, and the Sterling-Reed bill receives an equal 
degree of applause from this publication. The Journal of 
the National Education Association in its March, 1924, 
number, praises the Association for “ its battle for a De- 
partment of Education”, and explains the advantage of 
life-membership in that organization by stating that “ its 
value might be compared with the thirty-third degree in 
Masonry”. Those Catholic parents who are not familiar 
with the expulsion of Christian teachers from European 
schools through the action of the Grand Orient, with which 
the New Age and other Masonic journals are in full ac- 
cord, do not realize the potential dangers of the present 
situation. In the February, 1917, number of the Ameri- 
can Freemason we read that 

The State has a duty even superior to the rights of the family. 

What is needed in the United States now and for some generations 
to come is a national law insisting that no group or people of any 
nationality, nor class, nor church, shall maintain a primary or sec- 
ondary school anywhere in the land. - 
Whether the two million American Masons, with their 
representatives in every government department, intend 
to use the proposed Federal legislation to gradually extin- 
guish the light of the Catholic school, the Church’s first 
line of defense, is left to the judgment of the reader. 

It is amusing to note how closely our legislators adhere 
to proper and reasonable activities, when proposing new 
work for Uncle Sam. But legislators with “ freak ”’ bills 
in their pockets are not the only busy persons at the Capitol 
in Washington, this distinction being shared with groups 
of so called reformers engaged in stalking Congressmen 
in the interest of special legislation. One of these, officially 
designated as the Women’s Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee and drawn from seventeen of the largest women’s 
organizations in the country, frankly admits that its sole 
purpose is to secure the enactment of such measures as 
will provide Federal regulation of child labor, uniform 
marriage and divorce laws, and a Federal Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the Cabinet. 

After all, the attitude of the average American citizen 
of today with respect to the dangers of State paternalism is 
more deplorable than the past and present encroachments 
on the part of the State. Most of our citizens are too 
willing to claim for the State an omnipotence which it does 
not and cannot possess. More study of the fundamentals 
of politics and economics, and less attention to baseball 
statistics and Hollywood scandals, is absolutely necessary 
if we desire to preserve any trace of individual liberty. 


R. F. Hampson. 
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Note and Comment 


Catholic Charities 
of New York 


HE first work of Cardinal Hayes on his return from 

Rome was to renew his appeal for the Catholic chari- 
ties of his archdiocese. After a careful survey during 
the winter of 1919 and 1920 a complete coordination of all 
charitable undertakings was systematically made through- 
out the vast archdiocese of New York, comprising approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 Catholics, with 316 parishes and 1,100 
priests. Thus the various endeavors were welded into 
an organic unity where the individual contributions could 
be made to a centralized program of work, resulting in 
increased efficiency and the avoidance of duplication in a 
multiplicity of charitable efforts. We learn that through 
the organized Catholic Charities of the archdiocese the 
following sums were given out during the past four years: 
For education, $829,365; for boys’ and girls’ recreation, 
$559,818; for immediate help extended to the poor, $457,- 
413; for the care of children, $338,018; for health 
agencies, $289,336; for settlement and fresh-air work, 
$252,230; for day nurseries, $229,806; for parole and pro- 
bation work, $159,403. In this enormous work of collec- 
tion and distribution the cost of raising each dollar was 
$0.053, and the cost of administration per dollar, $0.045. 
Naturally, the heart and soul of this great enterprise of 
charity was the spiritual leader who has earned for himself 
the title of the “ Cardinal of Charities.” 





“Civilta Cattolica” Nearing 
Third Quarter-Century 
N April 5 the famous Italian review, Civiltd Cattolica, 
known throughout the world for its exposition and 
defense of the Catholic Faith, entered upon the seventy- 
fifth vear of its publication. With the enthusiastic approval 
of Pope Pius IX it was founded in 1850 by the Jesuit 
writer Father Carlo Curci. From the first it proved to be an 
almost startling success for its time. It began with a circu- 
lation of over 6,000 and its first numbers, we are told, had 
to be reprinted three times to satisfy the numerous new 
subscribers who desired to possess a complete set of this 
magazine. Its success and influence have never waned. 
Commenting on its service to the cause of the Church, the 
Liverpool Catholic Times and Catholic Opinion says: 

It has always produced work of a very high standard. It has 
now a world-wide circulation. Its articles cover a wide range of 
subjects, and are largely the work of specialists in the matters 
with which they deal. It frequently gives its readers the first-hand 
results of original research, and many important works have 
made their first appearance in its pages. It has a well-preserved 
influence as an exponent of Catholic ideals on social, religious 
and scientific questions. Its survey of current events is well 
informed and written with a tactful avoidance of mere partisan 
political argument. Its literary notices are a helpful guide to 
contemporary Catholic literature. It is doing splendid service 
to the Catholic cause. 

The Civilta Cattolica has outlived every other Italian 
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periodical existing at the time its first issue came from the 
press. May it continue its valuable work in the cause of 
Christ for many years te come! 


Catholic Ceremonies and 
Twentieth-Century America 


T is intensely interesting to notice the reaction of the 

popular non-Catholic mind to the Church’s ceremonies. 
They are viewed with more than mere curiosity or even 
simple outward respect. They make a deep appeal to the 
human heart, which is the same in all ages, but in our 
times has lost something that it can find only in what 
it still calls “ medievalism ”, yet now affectionately rather 
than disparagingly. Here, for instance, is just a casual 
description of the recent “ gorgeous recreation of mediev- 
alism in honor of New York’s native prince of the Roman 
Church.” After picturing the contemporaneous scene out- 
side of St. Patrick’s Cathedral: motor cars, buses, traffic 
police and smart shoppers on their engrossing errands, the 
New York Herald-Tribune reporter continues: 


’ 


In the vaulted church, the clock had been turned back centuries. 
Five venerable archbishops and thirty-three bishops in violet vest- 
ments and birettas, decorated Papal knights, professors in doctors’ 
gowns, hundreds of priests, friars in vari-colored habits, uniformed 
military chaplains, hundreds of seminarians, tiny page boys in 
prismatic velvets and lace moved down the wide central aisle to 
places in the chancel. 

All the elements of a great church procession of the thirteenth 
century were in the line that required an hour to pass from the 
archiepiscopal palace on Madison Avenue to the gleaming white 
high altar, that marked the end of the way. 

Last in the pageant came the pale, smiling Cardinal. Before 
him acolytes bore the broad, many-tasseled red hat, symbol of his 
blood attachment to the see of Rome. Then came four pages, in 
sober black, with hose and ruffles, resembling the garb of nobles 
of old. 

His crimson robes glowing in the somber light, the Cardinal pre- 
sented a vivid focus in the incense-filled nave. He wore a biretta, 
a red cappa magna (great cloak), surmounted by an ermine cape, 
a hooded capprech and, underneath, a rochette with lace sleeves. 
White-brocaded panels depended from his waist. 

In the congregation, State personages—quite as in past ages— 
humbly received the benediction of the Cardinal’s rhythmic ges- 
tures. Governor Smith, with a dozen members of his staff in 
crisp uniforms; diplomats with glittering orders; Major General 
Robert Lee Bullard, Rear Admiral Charles P. Plunkett, congress- 
men, judges, Mayor Hylan and his staff and eminent private 
citizens alike went on their knees at the approach of the one-time 
East Side orphan. 

There, in that concluding touch, we have the sense of 
democracy combining with the sense of a divinely consti- 


tuted authority, together fully satisfying the human heart. 





American Pilgrims 
in the Holy Land 


CORRESPONDENT in the Holy Land writes to 
us of the impression made upon the local popula- 
tion by the American pilgrimage which arrived in Jeru- 
salem on the evening of April 8 and at whose head was 
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Archbishop Daeger, O.F.M., of Santa Fe. He says: 


On the morning after their arrival they proceeded in solemn 
procession to the Holy Sepulcher. Nothing could have been more 
beautiful and impressive than that procession. They formed at 
the Jaffa gate, led by the cross and with banners flying, the 
clergy wearing the surplice. So they marched through the streets 
of the city until they came to the Holy Sepulcher, where they 
were addressed by a Franciscan friar and then betook themselves 
to their individual devotions. 

It was all a shining manifestation of Christian faith in the eyes 
of the Mohammedans and Jews. Looking on these Occidentals 
from distant America they comprehended that the Christian re- 
ligion is a power in the world. 


The various places of veneration in Palestine were vis- 
ited and on April 26 the ninety-five pilgrims assisted on 
Mount Thabor at the blessing of the new Basilica, con- 
structed with the money contributed by American Catho- 
lics. The writer adds: 


That Basilica will be a glory to American Catholics. It occu- 
pies the site where once stood a most ancient monument and 
rises from the very ground plan of the Byzantine church which 
had later been built there by the Crusaders. Three years ago, 
before the new constructions were undertaken, there was little 
more than a ruin left standing where you could barely recognize 
the choir and nave. Today we behold a splendid edifice. To the 
right and left of the entrance are two chapels dedicated respec- 
tively to Moses and Elias. Straight ahead, before the altar, is a 
stairway leading down to a vast crypt, while behind the altar the 
wall is pierced by a great bay for the light of the rising sun 
to enter, for it is the Basilica of the light, the Basilica of the 
Transfiguration, where in days gone by there shone the glory 
of the Saviour. 


The first to celebrate Mass here were the American pil- 
grims, but hereafter pilgrims from all parts of the world 
will benefit by the generosity of the American benefactors 
and the zeal of the Franciscan Fathers. 





Millions of Letters 
Undelivered 


] N its appeal for better mailing as a condition for better 

postal service the Post Office presents the following 
statistics and suggestions: 

For every working-day during the month of January 134,615 
undeliverable letters were sent to the Dead Letter Office. This 
is at the rate of 3,500,000 per month and 42,000,000 a year. The 
failure of this great volume of letters to reach the people for 
whom intended is due wholly to the failure of the public to 
supply correct, legible, and complete addresses. Every one of 
these letters would have been delivered had a proper and complete 
address been furnished. All of the letters above mentiond would 
have been returned to the writer instead of being sent to the 
Dead Letter Office had they borne return addresses of the senders. 


Similarly 650,000 parcels are sent annually to the Dead 
Letter Office. It is suggested that with every change of 
address a forwarding order be filed with the Post Office. 
For a reasonable charge postmasters will also undertake to 
correct mailing lists. Postal records indicate an annual 
loss of $500,000 through the use of obsolete and incorrect 
addresses in such lists. 
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